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Looking Forward 


A COMMITTEE of the 
National Education Association including among 
its membership John Dewey, Edward A. Ross, 
Leon C. Marshall, Fred J. Kelly, Willard E. Givens 
and Robert C. Moore has recently completed a 
report entitled “Desirable Social-Economic Goals 
of America.” In many respects one of the out- 
standing documents produced by the profession, 
this committee report, if studied seriously and 
promulgated widely, may have far reaching effects 
on our practice of public education. 

With due modesty the committee states: “We 
are aware of a certain naiveté in setting forth the 
goals for which our American people are presumed 
to be striving. We make no claim to superior wis- 
dom, and certainly ascribe no authority to our 
statement. Our report is merely an attempt to 
bring into bold relief certain important issues upon 
which we believe the more thoughtful people in 
general agree, but which tend to become obscured 
in the current confused social and economic dis- 
cussions.” 
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The first part of the report goes on to show why 
a restatement of our national goals is necessary 
at this time. The committee “affirms its faith in 
democracy ; its faith in the orderly steps of social 
evolution, guided dispassionately by intelligence, 
as a method of adjustment to any social change; 
and its faith in the efficacy of education to assure 
an understanding of and zeal for the essential 
ideals of American life.” 

Ten desirable social-economic goals are pre- 
sented in the second part as fundamental to the 
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needs of America “in terms of the things we covet 
in the highest degree for the largest possible num- 
ber of Americans.” They are: (1) heredity 
strength; (2) physical security; (3) participation 
in an evolving culture; (4) an active, flexible per- 
sonality; (5) suitable occupation; (6) economic 
security ; (7) mental security; (8) equality of op- 
portunity ; (9) freedom, and (10) fair play. Each 
of these goals is amplified and elaborated, although 
in some instances rather vaguely. 
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The third part is devoted to the implications of 
these ten goals for public education. The commit- 
tee believes “that a nation may most nearly achieve 
its purposes, that it may not dissipate its energies 
in internal conflict, that the people must be kept 
vividly conscious of the nation’s dominant spirit. 
When this spirit is interpreted in terms of goals, 
the social and economic policies best designed to 
achieve these goals must be formulated and 
brought within the understanding and acceptance 
of the people. That is the province of education, 
which must take the lead in spreading among the 
people an understanding of their national social- 
economic goals and in creating an active public 
opinion for their support. This involves not only 
the educational system devised for the young, but 
continued education for adults as well. Until the 
citizenry works intelligently and zealously for the 
attainment of voluntarily accepted national goals, 
education, under the leadership of the public 
schools and colleges, will not have done its part.” 

Significantly the report lays stress on the fun- 
damental difference, the hairbreadth line that 
separates democracy from despotism, or from 
those activities that may be collectively termed 
agitative liberties, including “freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, of broadcasting, of assem- 











bling, of demonstrating, of organizing. ... Particu- 
larly to be cherished and defended are freedom of 
research, of experimentation and of teaching, for 
they are the means by which new truth is revealed 
and grafted upon old truth.” 

This report should be studied in every teacher 
gathering in this country within the next few 
months. It should be freely discussed and plans 
laid whereby the profession as a whole may seri- 
ously consider its implications. 

Its authors clearly raise the issue on which the 
profession is now definitely divided: Is it the func- 
tion of the school to create a new social order or 
to transmit the cultural heritage? Can the school 
as a public agency run ahead of the accepted cul- 
tural patterns of the community or nation? Has 
the rdle of the teacher changed to that of mission- 
ary? Even if these questions are answered in the 
affirmative is it possible for the present loosely 
knit quasi profession of teaching, with its huge 
number of inadequately trained personnel to inter- 
pret and to evangelize for the new order? These 
are fair questions that must be considered at the 
same time the report is studied. Otherwise it is 
merely an exercise in reading. 


= federal advisory 


committee on emergency aid in education met in 
Washington during January and formulated its 
program for federal aid during the current emer- 
gency. Its requests included $150,000,000 for cur- 
rent expense, $50,000,000 of which would be spent 
during this year and the balance next year; $30,- 
000,000 to help students attend institutions of 
higher learning until July 1, 1935; 10 per cent of 
all new appropriations to “be allocated for build- 
ings, colleges and other educational enterprises,” 
and the providing of loans to local districts on de- 
linquent taxes, frozen assets in banks and other 
acceptable securities. 

During the same period a number of organiza- 
tions of independent educational interest addressed 
requests to congress for federal aid in some form 
or other, and from fifteen to twenty bills of this 
type will be introduced and attempts made to se- 
cure sufficient support for their passage. Among 
the groups particularly active in lobbying for spe- 
cial appropriations is the American Vocational 
Association, which has already established a spe- 
cial professional lobby in Washington to continue 
current support and to secure reenactment of the 
George Reed Act. 

Most of these efforts will terminate where they 
started—in a gesture. So far there is relatively 
little enthusiasm shown for many of these greatly 
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diversified and sometimes rather questionable de- 
mands by members of congress. Reasons are not 
hard to seek. While politically impotent to do much 
about it, many representatives and senators are 
fully aware that the basic problem in public edu- 
cation lies in a reorganization of current obsolete 
and extravagant local units of civil and school 
administration with each state. While it has not 
been politically feasible for many of them to speak 
out at home without offending intrenched local 
political interests, they plan to vote their convic- 
tions in congress. These convictions are that, until 
the states clean house and reorganize, there is no 
possibility of telling what the actual need is. 

It does not appear to be the purpose of this 
administration to encourage retention of ox cart 
government in the Age of Power. Federal money 
poured into existing organization for current ex- 
pense without insistence upon efficient and rational 
modern organization would be largely wasted. 


I HE work of the Joint 


Commission on the Emergency in Education in 
collecting and disseminating information on con- 
ditions in the public schools has been of untold 
value. The profession owes a deep debt to the mem- 
bers who gave so generously of their time to bring 
these needs before the people. 

Unless the men in the field and the state pro- 
fessional organizations use these facts to create 
a strong and overwhelming public opinion that 
will force each state legislature to remain in ses- 
sion until it provides for adequate financing for 
education, the work of the joint commission will 
have been largely wasted. 

Practically all states are even now capable of 
meeting the school financial problem. They have 
not done much because legislative members have 
not felt the “home-pressure” urge to action. In- 
stead of starting the process of education from the 
bottom up, educational groups fell into their usual 
error of imitating the typical professional interest- 
lobby and attempting through the state secre- 
tariat to influence governors and legislatures 
themselves. The old game will not work now. 
Facts must be faced. Routine that leads no- 
where or is planned with the left eye open to 
membership drives should be abolished. 

The way to start effective action and to get re- 
sults is to work from the bottom upward. Start 
with the primary units in the community and 
bring before each legislative representative the 
essential pressure from parents and from the more 
socially minded citizens. Pressure from the home 
voting district will have much more effect than 
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hundreds of whispered confidences between repre- 
sentatives of state professional organizations and 
legislators in the capitol. There is only one pres- 
sure that has right of way with the typical mem- 
ber of a state legislature and that is the voice 
from “back home.” This voice determines his fu- 
ture. 

It is time for the profession to move forward 
rapidly and courageously. Let it start now. Don’t 
let the good work of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education go to waste. 


—_ R. EMBREE, the 
president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, has in- 
cluded a thoughtful essay on “A World of Interest- 
ing Peoples” in his 1933 report. He discusses some 
of the unintelligent assumptions of Western civili- 
zation in its development of colonial education in 
the islands of the Pacific and in Asia. He then 
expands the theme of the real and vital contribu- 
tions of the fundamentally diverse Western and 
Oriental cultures, pointing out how an apprecia- 
tion of each might result in a harmonious educa- 
tional plan for the “development of differing races 
in which is rapidly coming to be a common world 
society.”” He bespeaks the need for variation and 
diversity as opposed to the melting pot assump- 
tions of standardization. 

Mr. Embree writes: “If educational systems 
would include the contributions both of the East 
and of the West, we might look forward to a world 
society prosperous but not simply replete with an 
increasing flood of mechanical appliances; to peo- 
ples industrious and healthy but not worshipping 
drudgery and restriction, willing to mingle effi- 
ciency and material success with some leisurely 
enjoyment of life; to a society that will welcome 
variety and color in a rich texture of intellectual 
interests, artistic expression and emotional joy.” 

This essay will bear reading by all teachers and 
by students preparing for teaching. It may be 
secured without charge by addressing a request 
for the 1933 report to the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 


Chicago. 
, almost three 


years during which textbook and supply service 
in our public schools has gradually declined to a 
level of general inefficiency unparalleled in our 
public educational history, it appears as if parental 
study and pressure may force indifferent school 
districts to do something about it. 

At a recent meeting in Washington of national 
representatives of the Professional Women’s Clubs, 
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the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
American Child Health Association and the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, conditions were 
discussed and plans were made for a nationwide 
program of investigation of current textbook con- 
ditions. Exhibits of textbooks in unbelievable 
physical and sanitary conditions were presented, as 
collected in New England. In addition, evidence 
was furnished that many school districts were 
bringing out for current use in the schools sets of 
obsolete textbooks, discarded as inadequate ten and 
fifteen years ago. 

It seems entirely possible that under present 
conditions only a thoroughly aroused public senti- 
ment will force school authorities to attain some 
degree of adequacy in the second most important 
adjunct to present day instruction. Current condi- 
tions are not entirely due to inability to maintain 
rational standards of textbook supply and condi- 
tion, but largely to neglect. This neglect appears 
to coincide with school districts in which the most 
poorly trained teachers are employed. The type of 
personnel is bad enough under the best conditions. 
Complicated by the almost complete absence of 
textbooks and supplies, there is little possibility 
for instructional efficiency. 

If the local chapters of these several women’s 
organizations aggressively organize a program of 
survey and investigation and make their facts 
public, regardless of local political expediency, 
something will be done. Under current conditions 
it seems the only step to advocate. 


; educational pro- 
gram planned for the civilian conservation corps 
camps will be under the administrative control of 
the United States Army and under the supervisory 
direction of professional specialists in the U. S. 
Office of Education. In setting up the plan and 
providing for the selection of personnel, every 
possible means was taken to ensure selection free 
from any politcial implications. 

Commissioner of Education George F. Zook re- 
quested lists of eligible aplicants to be supplied in 
each state from three sources—the director of 
vocational education, the department of agricul- 
ture in the state college and the extension division 
of the state university. Each of these agencies has 
been requested to furnish the best possible men 
for these teaching positions. Selections from these 
state lists will then be made by the Office of Educa- 
tion and assignments made as soon as the neces- 
sary organization can be established. 

Under these plans the CCC becomes a truly voca- 
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tional or continuation school for individuals in age 
groups that cannot at present be absorbed into 
industry. The good effects of the first year’s camps 
make their continuation and extension, as a definite 
part of national policy, seem quite possible at the 
present time. While the federal administration has 
made no statements of policy in this field, it is 
conceivable that at least half a million more young 
men may be assigned to maintenance and develop- 
ment work in the national forests and parks. The 
close integration of educational work of a voca- 
tional nature with the general camp program opens 
an entirely new field of work and of need for 


specialized personnel. 
Ax important amend- 


ment is needed to the municipal bankruptcy bill 
now before congress. Provision should be made 
under this law for school districts to protect 
themselves. While private debts are being scaled 
in accordance with the general need of the times, 
there is no legal way at present whereby public 
debt obligations may be adjusted. The only pre- 
vailing method is through refunding. Again, while 
private obligations are being refunded or reduced 
on a much lower scale of interest than that pre- 
vailing at the time of contraction, refunding of 
public school district obligations is taking place at 
a much higher rate, in some instances 6 per cent 
plus special brokerage costs for the privilege. 

If legal provision were made immediately where- 
by school districts could make rational adjust- 
ments, the staggering burden of debt service would 
be lightened and more funds made available for 
current expense for direct instruction. The addi- 
tion of this amendment is one of the ways in which 
the federal government could be of direct help to 
the schools. 


A FELLOW of the Gug- 
genheim Foundation, Nathaniel Peffer, raises sev- 
eral questions worthy of serious consideration by 
the profession in his recent article “Educators 
Groping for the Stars” in Harper’s for January. 
He pays his sincere respects in no mean way both 
to those who would have the profession build a 
new social order after their own dreams and those 
who are overimpressed with the contributions of 
the scientific movement in education. 

Mr. Peffer’s criticisms are rational and thought 
provoking. They have much merit. When he leaves 
the critical ground and proceeds to generalize on 
his own accord, the article loses strength because 
of an inherent vagueness and the rise of some emo- 
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tional prejudice. We should like to see this pres- 
entation followed by a constructive plan for the 
elimination of weaknesses and a truly functional 
placement of public education. The mere fact that 
the author believes John Dewey does not under- 
stand statistical procedure is hardly a valid cura- 
tive, although it may deserve sympathy. Despite 
these deficiencies, there is plenty of meat to satisfy 
almost anyone with an open mind. Read it. 


; Washington Her- 
ald comments poignantly upon the request of Na- 
tional Committeeman McCord’s plea for federal 
aid because “the public schools of Alabama for 
lack of funds are about to close.” At the beginning 
of the depression the governor of Alabama ap- 
pointed a committee which surveyed conditions 
within the state and reported, in 1931, that the 
organization of a county and local government, 
including the schools, could be simplified, the 
standard of administration raised and costs re- 
duced. To have followed the recommendations of 
this committee would have eliminated much ex- 
travagance in collecting and using tax revenue 
and would have eliminated many small and useless 
public offices. For that reason the commission’s 
recommendations were never transformed into 
statutes. The Herald logically points out that if 
the state is unwilling to help itself there is no occa- 
sion for the federal government to perpetuate this 
traditional incompetency. 


p= selection of Dr. Wal- 
ter A. Jessup as president of Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, succeeding the 
late Henry Suzzallo, is a happy choice. It is a fit- 
ting reward for his outstanding achievement in 
the field of university administration. First as 
dean of the college of education and then as presi- 
dent of the University of Iowa, Doctor Jessup suc- 
ceeded in bringing into first rank prominence an 
institution previously considered rather weak in 
the academic scale. 

Unlike many university executives, Doctor Jes- 
sup’s primary and sustaining interest was in men 
and not in monuments. To me his outstanding 
achievement was the building of an unusual fac- 
ulty of strong individuals, operating harmoniously 
through his subtle and clever management. Iowa 
loses a valued leader, while the teaching profession 
is given a new impetus nationally. 


Aw Unit 
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School Boards as an Obstruction to 


Good Administration 


No private corporation could be 
successful if its board of directors 
behaved toward manager and oper- 
atives as boards of education now 
commonly behave toward superin- 
tendents and other members of school 
staffs, Doctor Judd holds. He foresees 
the day when school boards will be 
completely abolished 


employ teachers is that they do not have the 

time, the patience, or the technical skill nec- 
essary to give instruction to their children. The 
reason why communities employ superintendents 
of schools is that experience long ago convinced 
people that ordinary citizens do not have the time, 
the patience, or the technical skill necessary to 
administer properly a modern school system. In 
other words, education as it is conducted in present 
day civilization has of necessity tended to become 
professionalized. 

Indications are that in the future all important 
public services will be professionalized. The ad- 
ministration of justice has reached the stage of 
almost complete professionalization. Protection of 
public health is in some communities in the hands 
of experts. Here and there progressive cities have 
been wise enough to replace untrained mayors by 
competent city managers. The ordinary mayor is 
a relic of an earlier age when the conditions of life 
were comparatively simple and it was assumed 
that any normal adult could direct the affairs of 
a city. 

Progress toward the professionalization of pub- 
lic service has been slow because experience with 
officials of the ordinary type has created an un- 
willingness on the part of most people to trust any- 
one with large powers. An elaborate system of 


[ie reason why parents support schools and 


By CHARLES H. JUDD 
Director, Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


checks and balances has been created in govern- 
ment to prevent nonprofessional individuals from 
operating on the basis of their own amateur judg- 
ments. Furthermore, the tenures of public officials 
have, because of lack of confidence, been made 
short—in many instances too short to permit effi- 
ciency in service. 

There is perhaps no sphere in which a mixture 
of professionalization and interference through 
overemphasis on checks and balances and through 
limited tenure is more apparent than in the public 
school systems of the United States. People are 
so anxious that their children shall be properly 
educated that they are willing to spend large sums 
of money in training teachers and school adminis- 
trators. Evidence of this willingness is seen in the 
support that is given to teachers’ colleges and to 
public and private universities. On the other hand, 
people are so doubtful about the judgment of any- 
one with regard to what is best for their children 
that they insist on preventing trained educators 
from conducting schools without constant inter- 
ference from boards of education. 


Professional Opinion Often Overridden 


The fact is well known that boards of education 
frequently disregard the technical advice of their 
expert appointees, thus substituting lay opinion 
for professional judgment. Indeed, one of the most 
arduous tasks of every superintendent of schools 
is to cultivate in the minds of members of boards 
of education an understanding of the problems of 
education and of the proper ways of meeting these 
problems. New members of boards of education 
frequently enter upon their duties inspired by a 
zeal for reform born of the profoundest ignorance 
and conceit. They are determined to have a new 
curriculum, or a new type of school building or a 
new financial policy. It sometimes requires the 
combined efforts of the whole school system to 
repel the attacks of these enthusiasts for novelties 
in education. 
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The preceding paragraph makes no reference to 
the persons who sometimes secure positions on 
boards of education as the result of bitter commu- 
nity feuds or, still worse, as representatives of 
corruption. Interference with the conduct of edu- 
cation resulting from the presence of improper 
persons on boards of education is acceptable to so 
small a minority of the American people that it 
may be assumed that there will be general ap- 
proval of any policy that will make it impossible 
for education to suffer from such a cause. 


Schools Suffer From Lay Interference 


The present argument is based on the fact that 
even in cases in which members of boards of edu- 
cation are well intentioned, honest citizens, they 
interfere with the professional conduct of schools. 
The burden of meeting the interferences from 
boards of education might be thought of as toler- 
able if these boards were truly representative of 
their communities. The fact is that seldom do 
members of boards of education know the needs 
of the community in any comprehensive way. They 
usually come from the conservative levels of so- 
ciety and insist on perpetuating traditional prac- 
tices because of their blindness to educational needs 
and modes of procedure other than those known 
to themselves personally and acceptable to their 
immediate associates. 

To be sure, some towns and cities have good 
boards of education. Such boards limit their activi- 
ties to legislating on general policies and leave the 
execution of these policies to the superintendent. 
Such boards take the responsibility of securing 
support for the schools and answering the criti- 
cisms directed against the policies of the school 
system. Where there is one board that thus really 
contributes to the development of the educational 
system, there are many that busy themselves with 
petty administrative details and withdraw from 
the defense of the schools the moment a storm 
impends. The published surveys of school systems 
make it clear that the description here given of 
boards of education is amply justified. 

Boards of education are survivals, inherited 
from an age when professionalization of schools 
was less advanced than at present. In fact, if one 
goes far enough back in the history of American 
education, one finds that even teachers were un- 
trained and therefore unworthy of classification 
as professional servants of the public. Long after 
teachers began to be professional the supervision 
and administration of schools were in the hands 
of untrained citizens. It is only during the last 
half century that the trend has been distinctly 
away from continuation of nonprofessional admin- 
istration of schools. The trend is now so strong, 
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however, that one may confidently look forward 
to the time when professional control will become 
complete and boards of education will disappear. 

If anyone is timid about following the trend 
toward the professionalization of schools to its 
end, he may perhaps be persuaded to join in advo- 
cating the limitation of the functions of boards of 
education to the selection of competent superin- 
tendents. Such a limitation would put an end to 
many of the exhibitions, now all too common, of 
harmful interference with school operations by 
wrangling or ignorant board members. Limitation 
of functions would be a step in the right direction. 

The final step, which seems to be inevitable, is 
the complete abolition of boards of education. The 
appointment of the superintendent might then be 
left to the state department of public instruction 
or to the officials of the municipal or town corpora- 
tion. 

Objection will be raised by some to the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of schools by the mayor 
of a city. This objection reflects the assumption 
now prevalent that mayors are in general partisan 
and incompetent. It also reflects the prevalent de- 
sire of school people to divorce school administra- 
tion as far as possible from so-called politics. 

A number of answers can be made to the objec- 
tion against appointment of superintendents by 
city officials. The first is that the influence of the 
city and town officials is now exerted indirectly, 
secretly and often corruptly. Boards of education 
are frequently used as buffers. It would be far 
better for communities if their governments were 
carried on openly and if responsibility were defi- 
nitely assignable. 


Boards Ineffective in Financial Crisis 


In the second place, if city officials were strictly 
responsible for the type of schools that they permit, 
they would be selected with more care. They would 
certainly act with greater discrimination than they 
do now when they can shift responsibility to the 
board of education. 

In the third place, professional recognition 
would react favorably on school administrators. 
It would soon come to pass in every state, as it has 
already come to pass in the more progressive 
states, that superintendents would be given rights 
by state law and would be required to show high 
professional qualifications. 

The other functions now performed by boards 
of education can be quite as readily adjusted as 
the function of selecting the superintendent. Many 
of these functions would be assigned directly to 
the superintendent. The others would be provided 
for in the new plans that are now developing for 
local government. It is evident to the student of 
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American institutions that a general redefinition 
is now in process of formulation of the relation of 
schools to local and state governments. 

One of the major lessons of the financial crisis 
is that schools have suffered grievously because of 
their crude and ambiguous organization. Boards 
of education have not, for the most part, been effec- 
tive in rescuing the schools, nor have they been 
competent in meeting the problems of the past 
trying years. There are a few brilliant exceptions, 
but, in the main, the experience of school admin- 
istrators during the depression is that schools have 
suffered far more than have other branches of local 
government. Ultimately, when the new scheme 
of government for localities and states and the 
nation is matured, the schools and other branches 
of government are sure to be increasingly profes- 
sionalized. 

If a vigorous campaign for the abolition of all 
boards of education were inaugurated by the 
friends of American schools, there would be an 
immediate and much-to-be-desired check on the 
incompetent and often reckless behavior of many 
present boards. The public would begin to realize 
what superintendents now know to be true—that 
most of the present activities of boards are con- 
trary to all principles of good administration. No 
private corporation could be successful if its board 
of directors behaved toward manager and opera- 
tives as boards of education now commonly behave 
toward superintendents and other members of 
school staffs. 





Memorials to McGuffey 


Four generations of Middle Westerners learned their 
elementary reading and the elementary virtues from Mc- 
Guffey’s readers. A fifth and sixth generation, inclined to 
scoff at their amusing preachments and stilted speeches, 
has recently changed its tune and now proclaims McGuffey 
as one of the foremost American educators. 

A memorial to William Hoimes McGuffey and his brother 
Alexander has just been established at Oxford, Ohio, the 
home of Miami University. Henry Ford is restoring for 
posterity the log farm house in Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania, where William McGuffey was born on September 
28, 1800. 

From 1836 to 1901, the McGuffey readers appeared, and 
the stories, orations and verse that composed them influ- 
enced the thinking and morals and molded the literary taste 
of the pupils in thousands of schools. Many a grandmother 
today can recite whole pages of prose, as well as poetry, 
from the Eclectic Readers, for in those days supplementary 
readers were unheard of and complete mastery of one vol- 
ume was required before promotion to another book. 

Besides the exercises in reading contained in the six 
McGuffey readers, the books taught articulation, inflection, 
spelling, the virtues, history and literature. Contemporary 
writers held a large place, and names since famous in lit- 
erature and government were represented in the McGuffey 


books long before 
they had achieved 
universal acclaim. 
Alexander Mc- 
Guffey is now be- 
ing credited with 
two of the read- 
ers, but the major 
influence on edu- 
cation was ex- 
erted by William 
Holmes McGuffey, 
already an as- 
cending power in 
education before 
the days of Ho- 
race Mann. 
Editorial writ- 
ers all over the 
land are being 
moved to appre- 
ciations of Mc- 
Guffey, since their 
names have re- 
cently had a first 
place in the news. 
Typical of the 
feeling expressed 
concerning the 
readers 
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10 The little boy gave him all the food that he had 
left, and said, “I would be glad to help you more, poor 
man, but this is all I have.” He then ran on, and after 
he had done his errand, started for home. 

11. He had not gone more than half way, before 
night came on. He did all that he could to find his 
way, but tmissed it, and came to a wood, where he 
*wan-dered about a long time. 





oo nn! 


12. At length, tired out and hungry, he sat down 
and began to cry most bitterly. While sitting there, 
the little dog came up to him, wagging his tail, and 
holding something in his mouth. Henry found it to be 
a cloth, tnicely pinned together, which somebody had 
dropped. .It con-tained sev-er-al tsli-ces of bread and 
meat, which he ate, and felt much: better. 

13. “So,” said Henry, “I see that you have given 
me % supper for the tbreakfast I gave you. A good 
action is never thrown away, though done to a dog.” 
He once more ‘tried to find his way out of the wood, 
but could not succeed. 








is this evaluation by the 


4 


Chicago Tribune: 


“The McGuffeys undertook to teach the virtues while the 


child was being taught to read, and for the children of their 
day they succeeded in doing so without making the same 
virtues obnoxious to the young. It was their achievement, 
and a highly important one, to convert such qualities as 
honesty, politeness, industry, thrift, temperance and cour- 
age into the attributes of the natural world... . 

“Many adults may be amused, even now, when they find 
some residue of the McGuffey instruction cropping out like 
an instinctive ac- 
tion in something 
they do. Probably 
the most familiar 
reminder of this 
influence is the 
saving of a bit of 
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LESSON XXVIII. 





1. Pun-se-vere’; ©. to continue.| 2. Win; ©. to gain, to obtain. 
1. Coun’-ace; n. resolution. 3. Re-wanv’; n. any thing given 
1. Con’-quen; ©. to gain the vic- im return for good or bad 


4 conduct. : 
2. an ». to overcome. 3. Pa’-trence; #. constancy in string. In the days 
2. Dis-omace’; n. shame. labor. of the McGuffeys 





thrift was a vir- 
tue which re- 
warded the pos- 
sessor because 
when he needed a 


TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


Urrer each sound distinctly. Do not say firss for first ; 
‘pear for ap-pear; lass for last; tass for task; youreward for 
your reward. See Ex. V, pages 27 and 28. 


1. "I 18 a lesson you should heed, 


Try, try again ; 
If at first "you do n't tsucceed, thing he had it. 
Try, try again; Along with many 


Then your cour-age should *appear, 
For, if you will per-se-vere, 
You will conquer, never fear ; 

Try, try again. 


2. Once or twice though you should fail, 


other things, 
economies have 
changed, but the 
McGuffeys played 
an important and 
hardly secondary 
part in educating 
the people who 


Try, try again; 
If you would at last prevail, 
Try, try again; 
If we strive, tis no disgrace, 
Though we do not win the race; 
What should you do in the case? 











Try, try again. were building the 
8. If. you find your task is hard, American nation 
Try, try again; in a great deal 
Time will bring you your ‘reward, 
Try, try again; j more than ele- 
* * mentary reading.” 
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The Outlook for School Research 


By W. W. THEISEN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Milwaukee 


a potential field for research. In practice, 

however, circumstances impose restrictions. 
The scope of the research program that may be 
undertaken will be determined largely by the con- 
fidence that the superintendent, the board and the 
public have in those to whom responsibility for 
research is entrusted. The situation with which 
schools everywhere are now confronted is demand- 
ing a change in emphasis on the part of research 
forces. The major problem in the face of decreased 
revenues and reduced staffs is to assist the admin- 
istration to maintain as much of an educational 
offense as possible during a period when education 
is definitely on the defensive. 

The first obligation of a research staff at the 
present time is to aid in meeting the crisis and the 
problems incident thereto. The present emergency 
is such that a judicious bit of research, even though 
it contributes little or nothing to the sum total of 
our scientific knowledge of education, may be the 
means of saving thousands of dollars for the local 
budget. It is a time when falsehoods and mislead- 
ing statements must be disproved with facts. 
School executives recognize that public expendi- 
tures must be curtailed, but so long as vested in- 
terests are active in demanding drastic reductions 
in expenditures for public education far beyond 
any real need, school administrators will be 
strongly tempted to throw all the research forces 
at their command into the critical situation con- 
fronting education. 

Special emphasis upon administrative research, 
supplemented by effective publicity, is demanded 
by the present emergency. When schools are faced 
with the prospect of shorter school terms, curtailed 
curriculum offerings, meager equipment, de- 
creased administrative and supervisory assistance, 
increased attendance, larger classes and extreme 
pressure to employ local teachers regardless of 
qualifications, it is the function of the research 
staff to point out the most likely effects of such 
policies. The local research staff will need to call 


| eee phase of public school activity offers 


A much brighter future than the 
present retrenchment policiesof 
boards of education would indicate 1s 
seen by Superintendent Theisen. 
School research bureaus of tomorrow 
will do more adapting and publiciz- 
ing of findings than actual research, 
he contends. T eachers and principals 
will have greater freedom to carry on 
research on their own initiative 


upon every type of educational research agency 
that has anything to contribute in the way of 
demonstrable evidence for material that may be 
adapted to the local situation, either for the pur- 
pose of improving the quality of the educational 
program offered or for convincing the voters of 
the dangers of pursuing any shortsighted policies 
with respect to education. 

In the past research workers have often ap- 
peared to take particular delight in pointing out 
the failures of the schools. The present situation 
demands, on the contrary, that no effort be spared 
to point out their successes. Failures should be 
pointed out as well, as it can be clearly shown that 
they are the result of inadequate support. Regard- 
less of their shortcomings, the schools have 
achieved so much that is commendable, of which 
the average citizen is wholly unaware, that it is 
only necessary to tell him the truth in a form and 
language that he will understand to retain his sup- 
port against the inroads of extreme tax reduction- 
ists. No effort must be spared to inform the pub- 
lic of the success achieved by the schools. 

Much of what research workers in city schools 
do during the present crisis will contribute little 
to the advancement of our knowledge of education, 
but unless we succeed in winning the battle in 
which we are now engaged, it is not likely that 
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many cities will have a research staff worthy of 
the name. Long established research bureaus such 
as those of Detroit, Pasadena, Calif., Cleveland 
and Baltimore have already had their programs 
seriously curtailed. 

One point that deserves special emphasis is the 
fact that in the final analysis the results of educa- 
tional research intended for public school con- 
sumption must permeate to the people whose 
courses of action are to be affected. Far too many 
excellent master’s and doctor’s theses lie buried in 
college and university archives. Too many splendid 
statistical studies are hidden in voluminous reports 
that no one reads. Research that is to have func- 
tional values for the children must find expression 
in the form of improved administration and super- 
vision, improved courses of study and textbooks, 
better teaching techniques, improved physical sur- 
roundings or adequate public support. That Doc- 
tor Jones in his dissertation at XYZ University 
proved that the Jones method is distinctly superior 
to the Smith method is of little consequence to the 
large body of children until the thousands of teach- 
ers responsible for their educational growth adopt 
the Jones plan of teaching. 

So long as the results of research studies do not 
get beyond college libraries, or the limited number 
of persons who subscribe to the particular educa- 
tional journal in which the results happen to be 
published, not many teachers or many voters who 
provide the funds for maintaining the educational 
program will be greatly moved by the findings. 
Much of our educational research in the past has 
failed to reach either the great body of teachers 
or the public. Research in education has been too 
much concerned with compiling statistical results 
and not enough concerned with interpreting their 
significance or translating them into understand- 
able language for the potential consumer. In the 
absence of a specific public relations department, 
the research staff must handle this work. 


Little Time Now for Pure Research 


Because of the limitations of time and money 
and the urgent demands for various types of serv- 
ice of a practical nature, there is relatively little 
time in public school systems under present condi- 
tions for pure research. There is an ever present 
danger of criticism that public funds are being 
used for research likely to have little bearing upon 
local problems. It is the function of the research 
staff, however, to assist in making available to 
teachers, supervisors and administrators the find- 
ings of some of the more significant research 
studies regardless of where they originated. Often 
published research studies need to be repeated 
locally. 
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In this connection it may be added that, in gen- 
eral, experimental findings in the field of instruc- 
tion which reveal that one practice is superior to 
another but whose superiority is so slight that in- 
volved statistical techniques are necessary to prove 
that there is any superiority, are of no practical 
value in a public school system. The superiority 
must be large enough that it may be expressed in 
terms that any teacher who is asked to change her 
practices will comprehend. Any small difference 
is likely to be greatly outweighed by other factors 
inherent in the local situation. 


Task Is Rather to Adapt and Publicize 


Public school research bureaus in the future will 
probably be more largely concerned with adapta- 
tion and dissemination of research findings than in 
actual research. Research of a scientific character 
will probably be carried on largely by individuals 
outside of regular office hours. In the field of in- 
struction the function of the research bureau will 
be largely directive and supervisory. The value 
of the work accomplished will be measured in 
terms of its success in bringing about the effective 
use of the results of research on a wide scale and 
in terms of the influence of those results upon 
teaching. Public school research workers of the 
future will seek to utilize the best available tech- 
niques for evaluating instructional materials, for 
determining the nature of the pupil material in 
the schools and for determining and making known 
to teachers such facts as to the physical, intellec- 
tual, emotional and social life of the child as may 
have a bearing upon his school work and upon his 
probable development into a desirable member of 
society. Research in public schools will be con- 
cerned with accurate diagnosis of teaching needs 
and with stimulating the development of improved 
teaching materials and techniques. 

The splendid laboratory facilities of the public 
school classrooms will be made available to re- 
search workers in colleges and _ universities. 
Requests on the part of university professors to 
be permitted to carry on research projects in the 
local schools and on the part of teachers to be 
permitted to carry out research studies under uni- 
versity direction for the purpose of earning 
advanced credits will be welcomed by school admin- 
istrators. More and more local school forces will 
probably be forced to depend upon university and 
private research agencies for the development and 
refinement of instruments of measurement and re- 
search techniques, as well as for the more scientific 
appraisal of teaching practices. In return they 
will not only make wider application of the newly 
developed techniques to local problems, but the 
results of their research efforts will possess greater 
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validity and greater reliability. Facts that are 
significant for the administration of the local 
school system will be more readily brought to light 
and educational practices altered accordingly. 

Finally, if research in the public schools is to 
function most effectively, a different conception as 
to the proper form of organization of research 
bureaus from that which prevailed when they were 
first organized will be necessary. Instead of the 
highly centralized bureau of the past in which the 
actual research was personally conducted by the 
director and his assistants, or by especially selected 
individuals who administered standardized tests, 
there will be less centralization and greater free- 
dom on the part of teachers, principals and super- 
visors in the future to carry on research on their 
own initiative. 

Nearly every school now has on its staff teachers 
who have had some training in research methods. 
To the extent that a school has on its staff indi- 
vidual teachers who are thoroughly trained in re- 
search methods, or is headed by a principal who 
has had such training, the problems incident to the 
promotion of research activities in the school will 
be much simplified. Directing such teachers or 
principals in curriculum investigations, in studies 
of achievement, in analysis of results or in the 
experimental development of new teaching tech- 
niques will be highly productive of results and can 
be done with a minimum of effort. The efforts of 
these persons will serve as a leaven for the entire 
system. 

When the opportunities for varied forms of 
service today are contrasted with those that pre- 
vailed when research bureaus were first organized, 
the outlook for the future appears much brighter 
than the retrenchment policies of boards of educa- 
tion would indicate. 





An Enriched Program for Physically 
Handicapped Children 


Many factors enter into making and administering a 
program which will help handicapped children to acquire 
a sense of social adequacy. The matter of surroundings 
and equipment have not only a physical but a psychologic 
value, in the opinion of Bess R. Johnson, principal, David 
Smouse Opportunity School, Des Moines, Iowa. Cheerful, 
colorful rooms with equipment built to meet the child’s 
needs do much to relieve the strain he feels in a regular 
classroom. 

The extracurricular program, which means a great deal 
to a normally healthy child, means even more to a handi- 
capped child whose social contacts have been few. It helps 
him to gain a feeling of security among his fellows. 

The physiotherapy program can be made a part of the 
school program. It should be carefully scheduled and made 
so truly a part of the educational scheme that neither teach- 
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ers nor children will think of it as an interruption in the 
school program. 

A great deal can be done in school art departments to 
enrich the regular program. With little special equipment 
and an interested teacher latent ability will be discovered 
and muscles will be reeducated just as truly as if the pro- 
gram were labeled occupational therapy. 

In all these considerations the success depends largely 
upon the teaching personnel. 





Private Elementary Schools in the 
United States Studied 


In the first study of private elementary education ever 
made on a nationwide basis, the U. S. Office of Education 
accounts for nearly 2,000,000 pupils in a little less than 
7,000 private elementary schools. This represents about 
80 per cent of the total number of children in private ele- 
mentary schools, which is estimated to be between two and 
three million, or one in every ten school children in the 
United States. Roman Catholic schools register by far the 


PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Number of Total 


| 





Affiliation or Control Schools Reporting Enrollment 
Denominational: 
IT -silathatitateniininesoxssnes 20 1,391 | 
Congregational .............. 10 958 | 
Episcopal ..................... ; 61 3,716 | 
ESE 35 4,967 | 
ae ina, 15 1,462 | 

IID cuicersnscsrtssssascesee 40 2,298 

Presbyterian .................. 31 2,928 

, Roman Catholic ............. 5,954 1,730,670 

Seventh Day Adventist 36 2,269 

| Miscellaneous sects ........ 21 1,502 

Nonsectarian ...................... 592 50,786 

EE Salisncdsatiadsiunianodisiened 6,815 1,802,947 


} J 


largest number of these, while the nonsectarian schools are 
next with a total reported enrollment of more than 50,000. 

In fourteen states and the District of Columbia, private 
elementary school enrollment is more than 10 per cent 
of the total public and private elementary school regis- 
tration. New Hampshire and Rhode Island are first with 
more than 21 per cent each; Massachusetts, Delaware, 
Connecticut, Wisconsin, and New York have from 14 to 16 
per cent; Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio and the 
District of Columbia have from 12 to 14 per cent; while 
Maine, Michigan and Maryland have from 10 to 12 per 
cent. New York, with 293,337 children reported in private 
schools, leads all other states in total private elementary 
school enrollment. 

Ninety-one per cent of all private elementary schools 
reporting for this study have some religious denominational 
affiliation or control. 

The 592 nonsectarian schools accounted for nearly 3 per 
cent of all children enrolled in private schools. New York, 
with 127 schools, Massachusetts with 61, California with 49, 
Pennsylvania with 48 and New Jersey with 42 were the 
leaders in the number of those schools reporting. 

Much the largest enrollment in the private elementary 
schools is in the first grade. The next three grades enroll 
considerably fewer than the first, but the number remains 
approximately the same through the fourth grade, begin- 
ning then a steady decline through the eighth. 
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State Policies Relating to Pupil 


Transportation 


By BURTON K. FARNSWORTH, Director of Secondary Education, Utah State 
Department of Education, Salt Lake City 


school consolidation. It has for its purpose 
the equalizing of educational opportunity. 
No other major item of school expense has been 
increasing so rapidly during the last five years. 
States and school districts everywhere are wres- 
tling with its many and varied problems. 
Legislative authorization is necessary before 
governing boards of school districts can lawfully 
expend money for pupil transportation. In provid- 
ing this authority states have enacted a wide diver- 
sity of provisions, which in some cases has led to 
confusion and discrimination. Table I indicates 
the general topics treated in the laws of the differ- 
ent states, the number of variations affecting each 
topic, the number of states having legislation on 
each topic listed and the number of states not hav- 
ing enacted legislation specifically on such topics. 
All states make some provision for pupil trans- 
portation. Twelve states provide transportation 


"schoo! consolidation is the corollary to 


under a general legislative enactment. Three states 
provide transportation under a general grant of 
power, in which transportation is not even men- 
tioned. The remaining thirty-three states have va- 
rious restrictive provisions under which transpor- 
tation is authorized. 

Prior to 1910 there had been little transporta- 
tion legislative activity on the part of any of the 
states. Since that time, and especially during the 
last decade there has been lively interest in the 
subject, which has resulted in the enactment of 
approximately one hundred laws or amendments 
relating to this subject. 

Since transportation grew out of or accompanied 
consolidation of schools, there is a noticeable fa- 
voritism shown the consolidated school and school 
district. 

Some legislation makes transportation manda- 
tory under certain conditions, such as the follow- 
ing: (1) for pupils living beyond certain dis- 
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tances; (2) for pupils whose resident school has 
been closed; (3) in one state it is mandatory for 
local boards when the commissioner of education 
deems it necessary, (4) it is mandatory for the 
local governing board when the people of the dis- 
trict vote favoring it. 

Recent trends in transportation legislation are 
markedly in favor of an extension of the general 
authority of the state to supervise, regulate and 
give state aid to acceptable transportation. 

There is manifest in the later legislation a grow- 
ing concern for the safety of the pupil who is trans- 


TABLE I—-SUBJECTS INCLUDED IN LEGISLATIVE 
ENACTMENTS OF DIFFERENT STATES 


States 
Number of Making 


States 
Not 


Items Treated Variations Provision Enacting 
Authorization 72 48 None 
Provisions in lieu 35 21 27 
Bids and contracts 68 25 23 
Drivers and bonds 71 23 25 
School busses 39 17 31 
Financing transportation 67 31 17 
Rules and regulations 7 13 35 
Miscellaneous (Routes, 

reports, etc.) 93 36 12 


Total 


ported. Standards are being formulated, safety 
insurance is being required, qualifications for driv- 
ers of school busses are being established and regu- 
lations as to pupil decorum during transportation 
are being adopted in many states. 

Twenty-five states have enacted special legisla- 
tion relating to contracts for pupil transportation. 
The term of the contracts authorized is from one 
to three years. Except as otherwise provided, the 
general law of contracts operates. In several states 
the contract made by the local district must be 
approved by some other agency, such as the county 
superintendent, the deputy state superintendent or 
the state commissioner. Of the sixty-eight different 
provisions for contracts in twenty-five states, few 
are mentioned more than once. This is evidence of 
the extreme lack of uniformity of provisions now 
existing among the different states. 

Bonds required of the drivers of transportation 
vehicles range from $250 to $4,000 a year. 

The school bus is receiving increased attention 
from state legislatures. Often the state board of 
education is authorized to establish and enforce 
standards, which in some cases have been enacted 
and have become law. Provisions for schedules, 
maps and routes are also included in some of the 
enactments. 

Twenty-one states make provisions in lieu of 
transportation. These provisions include: (1) 
compensation paid to parents, either on a per day, 
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per pupil or per mileage basis; (2) board and 
lodging allowed to the pupil near the school, and 
(3) rent for a house in which a whole family hav- 
ing children entitled to transportation might live. 

Twenty-three states have legal enactments relat- 
ing to the driver of the transportation vehicle. The 
seventy-one different provisions concerning the 
driver may be grouped around five aspects: (1) 
his qualifications; (2) his bond for faithful per- 
formance; (3) penalty for violations of duties, 
rules and regulations of the traffic law of the state; 
(4) provisions for the safety of the children, and 
(5) discipline on the bus. 

More states have legislated and more enactments 
have been made concerning the financing of pupil 
transportation than concerning any other single 
aspect of the problem except authorization. Thirty- 
one states have some laws bearing upon the sub- 
ject, many of which are restrictive, limiting the 
amount to be spent to a certain monthly or yearly 
allowance. State aid is provided in a variety of 
forms. 

Rules and regulations for transportation have 
received comparatively little legislative attention. 
Oniy thirteen states have made legislative provi- 
sion for rules and regulations affecting transporta- 
tion. Of these, six enjoin the local board to make 
such rules, two place the duty on the state board 
of education and two give the authority to the state 
commissioner to make rules for such transporta- 
tion as is financed in whole or in part by state aid. 


Few Court Decisions Prior to 1890 


There are nearly a hundred different legislative 
provisions on miscellaneous topics, such as routes, 
schedules, reports, attendance rolls on the busses, 
depots to which pupils shall be delivered and from 
which they shall be gathered. Thirty-six states 
have some such provisions. Few such provisions 
are common to any number of states. This indi- 
cates that state provisions for pupil transporta- 
tion, insofar as legal enactments are concerned, 
are in no sense standardized, and that each state 
is trying to solve its transportation problems as it 
meets them. 

Prior to 1890 court decisions relating to pupil 
transportation were conspicuous by their absence. 
I have been able to find only four. From 1890 to 
1900 four more such court decisions were made. 
During the next decade there were sixteen, and 
during the period 1920 to 1931, inclusive, fifty 
decisions were handed down from state courts per- 
taining to school transportation. 

These decisions have involved topics such as the 
following: (1) validity of the transportation 
laws; (2) discretionary authority given to the 
various boards; (3) optional and mandatory pro- 
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visions in statutes; (4) abuse of authority; (5) 
remedial aspects of mandatory powers; (6) closed 
schools and consolidated districts; (7) restrictive 
provisions concerning distances, routes, pupil at- 
tendance and other miscellaneous matters; (8) 
provisions in lieu of transportation; (9) transpor- 
tation contracts; (10) liability of school districts 
incurred in transporting pupils to and from school, 
and (11) the duty of the court in interpreting 
transportation laws. 

Courts have repeatedly held that enactments au- 
thorizing transportation are constitutional, and 
that the expenditure of public funds in accordance 
with such laws is valid. Provisions in lieu of trans- 
portation are also held to be valid, but in the ab- 
sence of legislative authorization, courts have held 
it unlawful for school boards to provide either 
transportation or provisions in lieu thereof. 

When authorization is granted it must be specific 
and definite, because school districts cannot legally 
act beyond their delegated powers. When provi- 
sion is left to the discretion of the school board, 
the courts are powerlezs to interfere, except in 
a case of manifest abuse of the school board’s 
power. The remedy lies in legislative action. 

When provisions are optional and mandatory the 
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board may select among the options provided by 
law, but it has a mandatory duty and must do one 
or the other or both. Doing one will not preclude 
the doing of the other. Mandamus will force the 
governing board to act. The board may also be 
sued on its bond for failure to act according to a 
mandatory provision. 

Six cases have come before the courts bearing 
on the closing of schools and transporting children 
therefrom to consolidated schools. Such activity 
must be strictly in accordance with statutory and 
constitutional authorization. 

Ten cases from eight different states have been 
concerned with restrictive provisions relating to 
routes and distances. Such restrictive provisions 
are narrowly interpreted and there must be strict 
conformance to them. They indicate the pressing 
need for definite provisions in regard to restric- 
tions and also the hazard of writing such provisions 
into law. 

Statutes authorizing provisions in lieu of trans- 
portation, unlike the provisions mentioned imme- 
diately above, are regarded as “beneficent statutes” 
and are liberally interpreted by the courts. The 
most common provision in lieu of transportation is 
compensation allowed to parents, generally only 





All states make some provision for pupil transportation, but the provisions differ widely among the various states. 
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for the days on which pupils are actually trans- 
ported. 

Twenty-two cases are on record dealing with 
contracts for transportation. They are from twelve 
different states. All but one have been decided 
since 1920. Most of them bear on the general law 
of contracts rather than on enactments for trans- 
portation of pupils, specifically. Analysis of the 
cases leads to the conclusion that had acceptable 
written contracts, such as a state uniform contract, 
been signed, sixteen of the twenty-two cases would 
not have come into court. 

Another growing source of litigation is liability 
of the school districts for injuries to pupils who 
are being transported. In the absence of statutory 


TABLE II—SUBJECTS TREATED BY ATTORNEY GENERALS 
AND FRE QUEN cY OF EACH 


Freque ney 


“Subject 


Authority (one- half of ‘these deal with discre- 
tionary powers.) ... 

Board and lodging. 

Compensation . 

Contracts ........ 

Costs 

Districts - 

Distance ... 

Liability .......... 

Drivers mn asides tees 

Provisions in lieu of transportation Silence. a 

Private schools ................... 7 

Routes and we soi 

Vehicles Bebatints si ceansatrienlia 

Miscellaneous . 


bo 


-_ 
Oo m1 & -~1 bo bo DO 


bo bo 


Total . 


provisions, courts are in conflict as to the liability 
of school districts for injury to pupils. Several 
states have recently enacted legislation definitely 
making districts liable for such injuries, and au- 
thorizing school districts to carry insurance cover- 
ing such liability. 

In interpreting transportation enactments, the 
courts have held “that courts have no function of 
legislation.” They are not to add to or take from 
the language supplied by the legislature, thus alter- 
ing the plain meaning intended in the law. 

In a study of state provisions for pupil trans- 
portation the opinions and interpretations of the 
attorney generals are interesting. Through direc- 
tion and guidance they exert a powerful influence 
upon the school. There are now probably over 
two hundred such opinions on record in the differ- 
ent states. I found 168 such opinions in twenty- 
five states, but I am certain there are others that 
were not available. 

These opinions have all been given since 1910. 
Table II indicates the subjects treated and the 
frequency with which each subject is handled. 

Beginning about 1905 the number of opinions 
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given by the attorney generals doubled each five 
years to 1930. 

Of the twenty-eight interpretations relating to 
authority the conclusion is repeatedly sustained 
that boards of education cannot legally exceed 
their statutory authorization. The authorization 
should therefore be comprehensive and plain. 

These opinions point out that legislation for 
separate types of districts often leads to confusion 
and discrimination. They indicate also that the 
power to provide pupil transportation does not 
include the power to provide substitutes therefor, 
even though the substitute may cost less than the 
transportation. Such substitution is illegal in the 
absence of specific authorization. 

Less than 5 per cent of the opinions of attorney 
generals are concerned with costs. In general they 
hold that strict conformity with the provisions of 
law is necessary in the collection and expenditure 
of public funds. Sixteen opinions relate to con- 
tracts for pupil transportation. They agree with 
the decisions of the courts that in the absence of 
legislation bearing directly on contracts for pupil 
transportation, the general law of contracts shall 
prevail. 

Liability for Injury to Pupils 


Referring to distances, the opinions of attorney 
generals seem to favor“ the reasonable construction 
of the law,” and the measuring of distances along 
established highways, over which children would 
have to travel, rather than cross-country, or over 
bypaths, or “as the crow flies.” 

More than a score of opinions from twelve differ- 
ent states concern the drivers of transportation 
vehicles. These emphasize that in the employment 
of drivers, conformity to legal provisions relating 
thereto should be followed in detail. In the ab- 
sence of such statutory provisions the whole 
matter is at the discretion of the governing school 
board. 

Twenty-two opinions from eleven states relate 
to the liability of school districts for injury to 
pupils during transportation. As in the case of 
court decisions, there is a conflict of opinion, 
although the weight of opinion seems to favor the 
idea that districts are not liable in the absence of 
legal provisions. 

Seven opinions have been given by attorney gen- 
erals regarding the transportation of pupils to 
private schools. Without exception the advice is 
that public funds cannot legally be expended for 
such purposes. 

In conclusion, the general proposition prevails 
that in the absence of legislative authority, school 
boards cannot legally act, and when provision is 
made there should be strict conformity thereto. 
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Wanted: A Modern ‘Teaching 
Philosophy 


By FREDERICK L. REDEFER, Executive Secretary, Progressive Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


“W hen we have undertaken the task 
of rebuilding our social and economic 
order, participated in the activities of 
the community, studied our social and 
economic trends, become more sensi- 
tive to the joy of creative living, we 
shall be mn a better position to modern- 
ize our teaching philosophy, our 
educational practices and our life 


philosophy” 


threatens the existence of public education. 

With the last geographical frontier con- 
quered, America devoted most of her energy to 
the exploitation of material resources, the develop- 
ment of a vast and complicated transportation 
system, the building of gigantic industrial centers, 
and the subsequent erection of a sensitive, complex 
economic order. In a country of almost limitless 
resources, ruthless individualism, stimulated by a 
system of competition for profit and a government 
policy of laissez faire, produced an industrial, in- 
terdependent civilization in the course of fifty 
years. 

But other phases of American society were un- 
prepared to keep pace with this rapid economic 
expansion, and financial institutions cracked under 
the stress and strain of the uneven development. 
Our political and social institutions, organized for 
relatively independent hamlets of an agricultural 
era, are no longer able to cope with the complex 
problems of society. Our business institutions 
totter under the debts of machine production. In- 
dividualism that developed in an economy of scarc- 


+t HE haphazard development of American life 


ity is found inapplicable in an era suffering from 
overabundance. The American nation stands con- 
fused and bewildered before the necessity of cre- 
ative social reconstruction. 

In this social and economic crisis, the paradoxes 
of the uneven development of American life stand 
out clearly. There is a ready acceptance of the 
new in material things and a tenacious clinging to 
the old in social and political institutions. Some 
changes are accepted on the word of pseudo-ex- 
perts and other changes are rejected in spite of 
evidence based on careful scientific investigation. 
Reality is the foundation for the rejection of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and at the same time 
reality is rejected in birth control legislation. 
Science is accepted in industrial advance and re- 
jected in religious and social activities. We claim 
to follow the spiritual teachings of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth but obey the dictates of accumulated 
money. The political ideals we espouse were stated 
by Thomas Jefferson, but our laws are dictated by 
Hamiltonian bankers and commercial magnates. 

Poverty and plenty, abundance and want, walk 
America’s streets, and side by side in cities and 
towns live the wealthy and the impoverished. In 
a modern age, outworn traditions and prejudices 
continue to hold a place in the hearts of the people, 
and contradictions are ignored by our educational 
and political leaders. 


Philosophy Lost in Mechanics 


Education suffers from the same uneven devel- 
opment. With the rapid expansion and extension 
of the public school system, the energy and thought 
of American educators have been devoted too ex- 
clusively to the construction of school buildings, 
the development of techniques of administration 
and the organization of a program of mass educa- 
tion. The philosophy of the American public school, 
its purpose and ideals, has been lost in the me- 
chanics of the present industrial era. 

This lack of a modern philosophy passes un- 
noticed due to the age-old conception of education 
in which thinking and believing are divorced from 
doing and acting. To many, philosophy means 
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what a man says rather than what he does. For 
education this is particularly unfortunate, for such 
a separation affords a hidden recess from which our 
would-be educational leaders, propagandistic asso- 
ciations and professional alarmists can send out 
windy bombasts that are never expected to even- 
tuate in action. It offers a smoke screen from 
behind which challenges to a consideration of 
social and economic difficulties may be hurled with- 
out the necessity of following up with a vigorous 
program of action. 

A teaching philosophy is not expressed com- 
pletely by tenets and creeds. What the school does 
is a better indication of its principles than the 
beliefs it professes. 


Teaching Conflicts With Practice 


A survey of American classrooms in elementary 
and graduate schools indicates that we still divorce 
knowledge and action, separate education into 
neat, closed compartments, and operate under the 
wrong conception of education, blinding ourselves 
to obvious contradictions. Our teaching philosophy 
is developed in one department and little concern 
is felt over its conflict with the practices advocated 
in another. 

Educators talk about the new industrial era, but 
educational practices cling closely to traditions 
that were established when schools prepared lead- 
ers for the ministry. We accept the development 
of new fields of knowledge, add new departments 
and new subject matter to the school curriculum, 
but leave undisturbed many time-honored prac- 
tices that present knowledge condemns. We give 
lip service to democracy and attempt to educate 
youngsters for democratic citizenship in schools 
organized on autocratic principles and ruled by 
monarchs and miniature Mussolinis. We indoctri- 
nate knowledge as though it were infallible, un- 
changeable, inspired by divine revelations, and as 
though teachers were divinely appointed prophets. 

We are so concerned with knowing that we for- 
get doing, with the result that surface intellectual- 
isms, erudition and sophomoric generalizations are 
accepted as indications of an education. We err in 
the belief that the knowledge of any bundle of 
facts will produce educated individuals. The pres- 


“We give lip service to democracy and 
attempt to educate youngsters for demo- 
cratic citizenship in schools orgamzed on 
autocratic principles and ruled by 
monarchs and minature Mussolims.” 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


“The ‘fish-centered’ school or the ‘egg- 
centered’ school diverts attention from the 
real problem of reorganization with a 
cloak of false modermsm.” 


ent American educational system with its em- 
phasis on teaching rather than on studying is a 
definite handicap to the development of growing, 
intelligent individuals. 

If America is to build the civilization of which 
she is capable, for which she has the resources and 
the technical knowledge, the whole of American 
life, including our educational institutions, must 
be modernized. It must be shorn of blind, un- 
founded tradition and its educational, political and 
social institutions must consider the changes of its 
industrial and economic development. Sacred 
documents, institutions and organizations must 
lose their omnipotence and become subject to 
change as rapidly as new demands are thrust upon 
them by developments in other fields. American 
society suffers not so much from a lack of knowl- 
edge as from the lack of application and the lack 
of integration of that knowledge. 

Educators cannot ignore the needed social re- 
construction if the public schools of America are to 
continue the progress they have made in the last 
ten years. The schools will not be saved in an eco- 
nomic crisis apart from other institutions. No 
amount of educational campaigning, no work of an 
educational committee will be of permanent value 
unless educators accept their share of the responsi- 
bility for rebuilding the entire economic structure. 


Building the New Education 


It is shortsightedness on our part to ask that 
financial support of schools be undiminished when 
so much needless suffering, privation, starvation 
and insecurity threaten the lives of millions. Can 
we escape our part in the rebuilding of society, in 
the building of a better educational system and in 
the creation of an education that is truly effective 
in changing individuals and society? 

A modern teaching philosophy is the corner 
stone on which the new education must be built. 
Our teaching philosophy is our life philosophy. 
How we live as individuals, how we live with our 
fellow human beings on this earth, how we attempt 
to solve our social problems, how aware we are of 
the implications of economic and social trends, how 
sensitive we are to our rights as individuals and 
to the rights of other personalities, how sensitized 
we are to the beauties of music, art, the exactness 
of mathematics, the products of craftsmanship and 
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a creative mind—these determine the design of 
our educational philosophy. 

We cannot lead a dual life, one in the classroom 
and another as an individual; one as a teacher and 
another as an administrator. We cannot teach 
citizenship unless we are acting as intelligent citi- 
zens ourselves. We cannot expect the level of 
American life to rise to greater heights unless we 
live on a high level. This is the fundamental prob- 
lem that teacher-training institutions ignore in 
their programs. They train tradesmen and not 
artist craftsmen. 

The confusion and bewilderment of American 
education and educators are reflections of the con- 
fusion of American life. A modernized teaching 
philosophy must reinterpret social ideals in terms 


“The present American educational sys- 
tem with its emphasis on teaching rather 
than on studying 1s a defimte handicap to 
the development of growing, intelligent 
individuals.” 


of the modern age. It cannot give lip service to 
ideals that are not practiced. In American life we 
have voiced the ideal of democracy and yet in only 
a few places is this ideal put into practice. We 
cannot hide behind a screen of ideals and be blind 
to the fact that true democracy in our economic 
life is nonexistent. 

Social democracy cannot be taught in a school 
organized along autocratic lines. Respect for indi- 
viduality will not grow in a classroom in which 
there is no respect for individuality. The willing- 
ness to submit to necessary discipline and the 
knowledge of the true meaning of freedom cannot 
be imparted in a classroom dominated by fear. 

Furthermore, a truly modernized teaching phi- 
losophy must be aware of the contributions from 
all fields of knowledge. It cannot select just what 
it desires and be blind to the rest. It cannot de- 
partmentalize, cut up, segregate and separate our 
lives and the knowledge we acquire, nor can it 
concern itself only with mental gymnastics of 
memorization. It cannot be cowardly in facing 
issues or straddle basic conflicts. A “fish-centered” 
school or an “egg-centered” school diverts atten- 
tion from the real problem of reorganization with 
a cloak of false modernism. 

Furthermore, a modern teaching philosophy 
must recognize the characteristics of the modern 
age. All education must be oriented to a world in 
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which the major characteristic is that of constant 
change. This has been largely neglected in our 
thinking. Probably because we are a part of the 
changes that are taking place, we are not aware 
of the rapidity with which they are occurring— 
probably because these changes confuse us, we do 
not see their implications for education. 

In a dynamic era such as the one in which we 
live, social, economic, industrial change occurs not 
only rapidly but constantly. The various problems 
rapidly pyramiding on an already complex social 
and economic structure demand a flexible indi- 
vidual prepared to face changing situations, an 
individual whose mental and emotional growth is 
uninhibited by childish fears and traditions. He 
must be ever curious, alert and equipped with 
methods of thinking through problems and with a 
courage to put knowledge into action. 

The deveiopment of curiosity, the stimulation 
of interest, the sensitivity to the needs of others 
and the awareness of real living must not be lost 
in the mechanical set-up of the school system. Edu- 
cational emphasis must swing from rigid mass 
education to the individual living in a social group, 
from the goal of predetermined subject achieve- 


“We are so concerned with knowing that 
we forget doing, with the result that 
surface intellectualisms, erudition and 
sophomoric generalizations are accepted 
as indications of an education.” 


ment to the full development of abilities and the 
broadening of individual interests to include the 
social group. 

These are the real essentials of an education. 
The mechanics and the skills are merely the by- 
products. Only a school that is organized for and 
places the emphasis on the development of these 
characteristics in students and teachers can follow 
a truly modernized teaching philosophy. 

In the new school, the teaching philosophy shifts 
from a static to a dynamic type of learning. The 
vital interests and problems sensed by the indi- 
vidual will form the core of the curriculum, an 
ever changing curriculum that deals not only with 
the child’s life but extends into problems of adult 
society. The emphasis is placed on constant study- 
ing, finding tentative answers, rather than on 
dogmatically taught, systematized, factual infor- 
mation unrelated to the life of the individual. 

In the present social-economic crisis education 
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must not be confused by alarmists. An artificial 
introduction of controversial social and economic 
issues into the curriculum will not modernize our 
schools. Indoctrination will not help in the devel- 
opment of citizens equipped to face changing diffi- 
culties. The problems we face will not be the 
problems of tomorrow’s citizens nor will today’s 
solution solve the problems of the future. Present 
social-economic problems may be the core of the 
curriculum but they should be studied, not taught. 
If the concept of studying rather than teaching 
were generally accepted, schools would be more 
free to study labor problems, communism and 
other difficult controversial social problems. To 
teach them, however, is to follow present practices 
that deny constant change and new needs in the 
future. 


Not an Impossible Task 


The task that lies ahead for American educators 
is not impossible of accomplishment. This transi- 
tion period of American life provides an unusual 
opportunity for changes in education. The eco- 
nomic distress of these last four years has stirred 
the mind of America to question traditions, insti- 
tutions and parties for which time has built sacred 
shrines. Topics and problems that one could men- 
tion only behind closed doors and drawn blinds are 
now discussed in the public forum. No longer do 
we whisper the word “socialism” or fear to discuss 
income taxes, pressure groups, public ownership 
of utilities, or admit only in private that there is 
such a thing as sex. 


There Is No Choice 


American educators have the opportunity to 
demonstrate creative, educational and social lead- 
ership. We must not deceive ourselves as to our 
fitness to modernize education. Our teaching phi- 
losophy will not be modernized by additional 
courses and credits or the accumulation of irrele- 
vant information or segregated knowledge. It will 
not be modernized by confining our activities to 
the classroom or our discussions within the four 
walls of the school. 

When we have undertaken the task of rebuilding 
our social and economic order, participated in the 
activities of the community, studied our social and 
economic trends, become more sensitive to the joy 
of creative living, we shall be in a better position 
to modernize our teaching philosophy, our educa- 
tional practices and our life philosophy. 

We may believe there is the possibility of choice 
in this situation. There is no choice. If American 
education is to advance to ever higher achievement 
we can only join hands in an intelligent effort to 
modernize American society. 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


The Administration of Merit-Type 
Teachers’ Salary Schedules 


By LLOYD PERCY YOUNG 
Superintendent of Schools, Berlin, N. H. 


In spite of the problems connected with rating the effi- 
ciency of teachers, a small rather constant number of schools 
report periodically to the National Education Association 
that they use merit rating for salary purposes. The pur- 
pose of this study’ was to set up justifiable standards which 
should govern the use of merit rating for salary purposes, 
and to evaluate the current practice in sixty-seven cities. 

An evaluation of the practice of using merit rating for 
salary purposes shows that the schools included in this 
study are making only a limited attempt to follow the 
recommendations of educational leaders. Three-fourths of 
the cities used merit rating to determine the amount of the 
annual increment while more than half of them allowed 
teachers rated inferior and average to reach the same maxi- 
mum salary as the superior teacher obtained. Only 35 per 
cent of the cities using merit rating gave their teachers 
rated average as much annual increment as teachers re- 
ceived in comparable cities using automatic salary sched- 
ules. The teacher rated superior usually received twice as 
much increment each year as the teacher rated average. 

Little attempt was made by the schools to objectify the 
method of rating teachers. In the majority of cases only 
the superintendent rated teachers once a year, and largely 
upon a subjective basis. Few schools used itemized rating 
scales, or devices such as the “man-to-man” rating system. 
Only an occasional superintendent discussed the rating with 
his teachers so that the teacher knew what score he or she 
received, or how that score might be improved. 

Most superintendents rated the majority of their teachers 
above average. In one school 87 per cent of the teachers 
were rated superior, 13 per cent average and none below 
average. Only one school allowed the teachers to partici- 
pate in developing or administrating the merit rating plan. 

The data collected in this study reveal that merit rating 
is used in only a limited degree in the schools reporting 
that their teachers’ salaries depend upon rating. There is 
a seemingly wide gap between practice and the principles 
advocated by leading educators. This study makes no at- 
tempt to prove that merit rating should or should not be 
used for salary purposes. It is concerned only with the 
evaluation of current practice in the light of educational 
thought. 





Safety in School Busses 


“School Busses, Their Safe Design and Operation,” is the 
title of an eleven-page leaflet issued recently by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. Since so many children are transported to and from 
school daily by busses, such a publication is important to 
school superintendents. 

The council was aided in preparation of the publication 
by state commissioners of education, commissioners of mo- 
tor vehicles, insurance companies, bus and bus body manu- 
facturers, and other authorities. 

Single copies of the leaflet are free. 





'Young, Lloyd Percy, The Administration of Merit-Type Teachers’ 
Salary Schedules, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. 
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Untavorable Outcomes of State 


Textbook Adoptions 


Turmoil, confusion and prolonged 
litigation are the deplorable results 
of a recent controversy on textbook 
adoption in West Virgima. Profes- 
sor Henry describes in full the ex- 
perience of this state—by no means 
the most disastrous on record—and 
his account 1s an impelling argument 
against the state adoption plan 


adoptions there has been continuous and 

widespread objection to the actions of the 
adopting agencies. These objections vary in form 
of expression from mere criticism of the judgment 
of the individuals who voted the adoptions to out- 
right charges of willful evasion of the law or even 
of graft. In many instances the objections raised 
have been made the basis of litigation, the court 
proceedings sometimes being dragged along for 
years. 

Cases are on record in which an adoption has 
been called into question because of an ambiguity 
in the wording of the law. In other instances court 
action involved merely a question of the rights or 
obligations of one or the other of the contracting 
parties. On the other hand, there are numerous 
examples of recourse to the courts on the basis of 
incriminating accusations. Whether or not the 
basis of the action brought in court involves any 
question of fraud or dishonor, such action invari- 
ably injects an element of uncertainty into the 
affairs of the state school system, tends toward 
confusion and discontent among the teachers and 
often creates a condition disadvantageous to the 
pupils in the schools. 

An example of the type of confusion that some- 
times arises as a result of differences in the inter- 


Fee the very beginning of state textbook 


By NELSON B. HENRY 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 


pretation of the law is afforded by the recent state 
adoption in West Virginia and the litigation and 
statewide discussion that ensued. 

Under the West Virginia law, provision is made 
for adoption for five-year periods. Contracts in 
force in 1931 were due to expire on June 30, 1932. 
Accordingly, the state board advertised for bids on 
December 12, 1931, and met on February 8, 1932, 
to consider bids for readoption or for change of 
textbooks in the subjects that are required to be 
taught in the elementary schools. These subjects 
include reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
physiology and hygiene, United States history and 
West Virginia history, civil government, English 
(language and grammar), agriculture and hand- 
writing. 

Bids were received on one or more books or 
series of books from forty-one publishing com- 
panies. The board continued its sessions for a 
period of five days, granting hearings to repre- 
sentatives of the textbook companies for the pres- 
entation of their books and the discussion of their 
bids. 


Textbook Changes Limited 


In this state, as in a number of other states, the 
law undertakes to prevent too much change in the 
textbook list at any one adoption in order to avoid 
an undue burden of expense upon the patrons of 
the public schools. Specifically, the law limits the 
action of the state board of education with respect 
to any particular adoption period by providing 
“that not more than 30 per cent of the subjects re- 
quired by law to be taught in the elementary schools 
shall be changed at any five-year adoption, unless 
further changes be necessary to protect the state 
against unfair prices or discrimination by the pub- 
lishers of the books in use.” 

In view of this limitation upon its discretion, 
the state board had made an extensive inquiry 
among teachers and superintendents throughout 
the state with reference to textbooks then in use 
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in the elementary schools that were regarded as 
unsatisfactory. It is reported that 623 replies to 
the board’s questionnaire were received from teach- 
ers and superintendents, including all the county 
superintendents. A summary of these replies 
showed that the great majority favored a change 
in textbooks in English, history and reading. Since 
the statutory limitation would permit a change of 
not more than three subjects under the 30 per cent 
rule, the board decided to adopt new textbooks in 
the three subjects concerning which changes were 
requested by the teachers and superintendents. 


Protection Against Unfair Prices 


After these changes had been provided for, the 
board considered the question of the fairness of 
the bids on the texts submitted for readoption in 
the other subjects of instruction. It was the board’s 
judgment that the bids received for the books then 
in use in civics were too high. They, therefore, 
regarded it as their duty to consider other bids 
with a view to securing better prices on these texts, 
it being their understanding that this was neces- 
sary “to protect the state against unfair prices or 
discrimination by the publishers of the books in 
use.” Accordingly, changes were made in the texts 
for instruction in civics, the bids on the new books 
aggregating $1.74 for the series as compared to a 
total bid of $2.62 for the books that were then on 
the adopted list. It was pointed out by the board 
in this connection that the newly adopted texts 
were in each instance more recent publications and 
more suitable for the purposes of instruction in the 
schools of the state. 

The companies whose books were newly adopted 
or readopted were so notified on February 29, 1932, 
and by March 24 contracts were approved and 
signed with all but two of these companies. 

During the meetings of the board in February 
and in connection with the changes in texts that 
were ordered, consideration was given to the 
matter of expense to patrons which any change in 
textbooks necessarily involves. To what extent this 
question of cost influenced the members of the 
board in their selection of new publications for the 
old ones, there is no definite report. 

In announcing the new texts, however, the board 
indicated the relative cost of new books and of the 
corresponding old books in each series affected by 
the new adoptions. It was asserted that the new 
series in English would sell at a total cost of $1.74 
as compared with a total cost of $2.33 for the old 
books. Similarly the newly adopted texts in his- 
torv would cost $3.07 instead of the current cost 
of $4.10 for the history books then in use; and the 
new reading series were bid at $4.84, whereas the 
old series came to $5.45. 
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These three series of texts were changed because 
of the report of teachers and superintendents that 
they were unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, it was em- 
phasized that the substitutions adopted by the 
board were made at a lower price than that which 
obtained in relation to the older books. It will be 
remembered that the texts in civics were said to 
have been changed on account of the prices bid, 
although mention was made of objections to their 
content. 

In further consideration of the matter of cost, 
and in recognition of prevailing economic condi- 
tions, the board undertook to lighten the burden 
of cost occasioned by the textbook changes ordered 
by securing an agreement with the publishers to 
extend for one year the period during which the 
exchange price on newly adopted books would be 
effective. All new contracts and renewals of con- 
tracts entered into as a result of adoptions made 
at the February, 1932, meeting provided that these 
contracts were effective in accordance with the law 
beginning July 1, 1932. 

However, a provision of the statute requires 
textbook companies to receive from purchasers of 
a new text a copy of the old text as part payment 
and to charge for the new book only the “exchange 
price” stipulated in the contract. It is further pro- 
vided that purchases may be made under this 
exchange price plan for a period of one year after 
the date at which the new adoption becomes effec- 
tive. That is, under the law patrons might pur- 
chase new texts at the exchange price up to July 1, 
1933. Under the special agreement between the 
state board and the publishers, this period would 
be extended to July 1, 1934. 

In announcing the changes ordered in textbooks 
for instruction in English, history, reading and 
civics, the state board explained this special agree- 
ment as meaning that “‘no new books in those sub- 
jects have to be purchased before July 1, 1934, 
unless old books are worn out.” 


Tax Commissioner Appeals to Court 


On March 24, 1932, the state tax commissioner 
presented a petition to the judge of the 13th judi- 
cial circuit court of West Virginia seeking an in- 
junction restraining the state board and the 
publishing companies from executing any formal 
contract that would result in a change in the uni- 
form textbooks then in use and asking that such 
contracts be canceled. It was contended that the 
action of the board was illegal because changes 
had been ordered in more than 30 per cent of the 
subjects of instruction. A temporary restraining 
order was issued by the court. 

At a later hearing a supplemental bill was intro- 
duced by the state tax commissioner with the 
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further contentions that the state board’s asser- 
tions of price reductions were not true except in 
the case of reading and civics and that the pur- 
ported price reductions were due to the fact that 
fewer books were provided for under the new 
adoptions. It was further contended that in esti- 
mating the cost of the changes ordered, the state 
board had failed to take into consideration the 
relative number of pupils in the various grades of 
the elementary school, and that calculations based 
upon the distribution of pupils show that these 
changes would result in an increase rather than 
in a reduction of price. It was further contended 
that the agreement entered into with the publishers 
to permit the continued use of replaced textbooks 
for a period of two years would necessarily result 
in great confusion since pupils would not all have 
the same textbooks in these subjects. 


Courts Rule Against State Board 


The defendants sought to have the injunction 
order dissolved but this motion was overruled by 
the court, the decision being based chiefly on the 
contention that the law did not authorize the state 
board of education to change texts in 30 per cent 
of the subjects because they were unsatisfactory 
and then to proceed further to change other texts 
on account of unfair prices. The court held that 
the change should first have been ordered in the 
texts in civics on account of price, and that the 
board might then have proceeded in the exercise 
of its discretion to change two and only two addi- 
tional subjects. 

With reference to the special agreement to ex- 
tend the exchange price period, and the board’s 
interpretation that this would permit the use of 
the old books for two more years, the court held 
as follows: “Under a proper construction of the 
law it is compulsory to put the new books in use 
on July 1, 1932; the texts which they displace may 
not be used after that date.” This decision was 
rendered May 4, 1932. 

The defendants took the case to the supreme 
court of appeals of West Virginia where a hearing 
was had on May 13, 1932. In this petition it was 
contended that the state board of education in 
making the changes in textbooks mentioned had 
merely exercised the power and authority con- 
ferred upon it and performed the duty imposed 
upon it by the legislature. It was further asserted 
that the legislature “has entrusted the matter of 
adopting textbooks for use in the public schools 
of the state solely to the sound discretion and 
judgment of said board and that its said action is 
conclusive and not subject to the control of any 
other power or authority.” It was asserted that 
the circuit court had, therefore, no jurisdiction of 
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the subject matter in controversy. The higher 
court was petitioned to grant a writ of prohibition 
against the lower court and the state tax commis- 
sioner from further proceedings in relation thereto. 

This writ was refused by the higher court at a 
hearing on May 22 on the grounds that the minutes 
of the state board of education indicated that 
changes were made in texts in civics partly be- 
cause of the obsolete and unsatisfactory content 
of the books then in use and partly because of the 
prices bid. Since it did not appear that this change 
was made entirely on the basis of unfair prices, it 
was held that the change could not be made under 
the exceptional provision for exceeding the 30 per 
cent limitation. These decisions had the effect of 
nullifying the February adoption with respect to 
the subjects of English, history, reading and 
civics. 

During the interval between the February meet- 
ing of the state board and this final decision of the 
supreme court, the question of textbook adoptions 
was the subject of bitter discussion throughout the 
state. State officials, the press, textbook publishers 
and teachers were drawn into the controversy on 
one side or the other. 

Following the decision of the supreme court of 
appeals, it was necessary, of course, for the state 
board to reconsider the adoption of texts for the 
four subjects in controversy. In the meantime 
considerable pressure was being brought to bear 
to prevent any changes at all at that time, partly 
under the argument of the expense involved and 
partly because the approaching session of the state 
legislature was expected to make some changes in 
the textbook law. 


Outside Pressure Exerted 


A significant feature of this movement to pre- 
vent the adoption of any new books was an agita- 
tion for a law to establish state publication of 
textbooks. According to the Herald-Dispatch, a 
Huntington daily, for June 23, the meeting of the 
state board of education on June 21 and 22 was 
attended by four West Virginia newspaper pub- 
lishers who “asked the board to adopt books for one 
year only to permit laying before the next legisla- 
ture a proposal that books for the state’s school 
children be published in some state institution, the 
penitentiary, reformatory or others. They told the 
board that in event the legislature failed to ap- 
prove their proposal for state printing of books 
they would commit themselves, if necessary, to 
furnish equivalent textbooks at prices at about 
‘60 per cent of those now prevailing’.” 

The Charleston Daily Mail, in its issue of June 
21, 1932, quotes one of these publishers as saying, 
“We could have men compile texts in sixty days if 
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they settled right down to work.” This same issue 
of the Mail quotes the state tax commissioner as 
urging the state board to make its adoptions with 
respect to the four subjects in controversy for one 
year rather than for five years in order that the 
legislature might have an opportunity “to pass 
remedial legislation on this school book question.” 

He is quoted as asserting that “the book pub- 
lishing business has become the most gigantic and 
far-reaching racket in the United States.” And 
further: “I think every word of this legislation 
governing the adoption of textbooks for use in the 
schools of the state was written by book publishers. 
... The legislation on that matter in this state was 
not drafted for the protection of the parents and 
the children but for the protection of the textbook 
publishing companies.” 


New Adoption and More Confusion 


In the face of the situation prevailing, the state 
board met late in June and again adopted most of 
the changes prescribed at the February meeting 
in English, history and reading, but readopted the 
old textbooks in civics. In consideration of the 
discussion of prevailing textbook prices and the 
possibility of a move to establish a plan of state 
publication, the board, having received a favorable 
opinion from the attorney general of the state, 
adopted these books for a period of one year only. 

It was understood, however, that the board 
might readopt any or all of these texts from year 
to year during the five-year adoption period pre- 
scribed by the law. Later some of the textbook com- 
panies appealed to the courts to declare these 
one-year contracts as in fact a five-year adoption, 
and to compel the state board to enter into con- 
tracts on that basis. The court ruled that the 
textbook board had no authority to make any con- 
tract other than a five-year contract and that these 
one-year contracts and their renewals were void 
and of no effect. 

At the present time the school authorities in the 
state, under a ruling of the state superintendent, 
are permitted to use either the old texts in these 
subjects or the texts prescribed by the state board 
in its action on June 22, 1932, although there is 
no legal contract existing with respect to either 
set of texts. This ruling, it is reported, was made 
in recognition of the existing conditions resulting 
from the nullification of the original adoption 
order. In the confusion that ensued, some schools 
had changed texts while others had continued to 
use the old texts. This decision of the state super- 
intendent made it possible for all schools to con- 
tinue without further change of texts until the 
matter could be definitely settled. 

The threatened legislation setting up the ma- 
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chinery for state publication of textbooks for use 
in the schools of West Virginia did not materialize. 
Current reports indicate that there is little likeli- 
hood of any forceful movement in this direction in 
the immediate future. It is a significant fact, how- 
ever, that the movement was at one time so pro- 
nounced that vigorous demands were made upon 
the state board of education for expedient action 
which was designed to facilitate this movement. 
Moreover, the movement was regarded as suffi- 
ciently threatening to warrant special investigation 
and action on the part of the State Education 
Association. The evidence is that such considera- 
tions and the heated controversy that arose in con- 
nection therewith completely overshadowed the 
major function and responsibility of the textbook 
board, and resulted in a serious disorganization of 
the work of the public schools throughout the en- 
tire state. 

This is a case in which the state board appar- 
ently acted in good faith and in accordance with 
its interpretation of the law. The litigation and 
the bitter controversy over various angles of the 
textbook question in the state are to be charged to 
weaknesses and fallacies in the state adoption plan 
as such. 

The contract for furnishing textbooks on a state- 
wide basis is not only large enough to attract the 
bids of publishing companies but it is significant 
enough to demand the attention of state officials 
and others who may be interested for reasons that 
are not distinctly educational. There are so many 
opportunities for differences of opinion and con- 
flict of interest in relation to the decisions to be 
made by a state textbook board that legal and 
political controversy is likely to follow in the 
wake of an adoption, however free it may be of 
irregularities and subversive practices. 


A Strong Argument Against the Plan 


The incidents arising from the action taken by 
the West Virginia state board in the adoptions 
made in February, 1932, illustrate clearly this sus- 
ceptibility of state adoptions to unfavorable out- 
comes in relation to effective administration of the 
schools of the state. Even if the results noted in 
this case were known to be the most disastrous 
that state adoptions have brought upon the state 
school systems, whose interests they are supposed 
to serve, the mere possibility of such confusion and 
controversy is in itself an impelling argument 
against the plan. Unfortunately the mere matter 
of a variable interpretation of the statute under 
which the adoption is made is not the only cause 
of such unfavorable outcomes nor indeed is it to 
be regarded as the most deplorable one that has 
been recorded in the experience of state adoption. 
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Should Contemporary Life Be Studied 
in High School? 


By A. K. LOOMIS, Principal, University High School, University of Chicago 


HE study of contemporary life is an essen- 
tial part of education at the secondary school 
level. The objections of many social scien- 
tists to the study of contemporary life in the high 
school seem to rest on three propositions: first, 
high school pupils are incapable of attaining any 
significant degree of understanding of contem- 
porary life; second, the study of the controversial 
issues involved in the consideration of the social 
order is unwise for young pupils; third, the study 
of an informational type of history and geography 
is preferable. 

These objections lose their apparent significance 
when it is found that the abilities of high school 
pupils can be determined by scientific measure- 
ments; that the effects of studying controversial 
issues are also measurable, and that the study of 
history and geography need not be eliminated in 
order to provide for the study of contemporary 
life. 

Much evidence is available to show that high 


school pupils have as much ability as college stu- 
dents have to understand the concepts and to think 
through the problems of social science. In the 
University High School, Chicago, for example, 
courses in economic society and in American politi- 
cal institutions have been successfully taught for 
many years. During the past year a class of high 
school juniors successfully completed the first half 
of a two-year course in classics of the Western 
World. This course was originally taught to 
juniors and seniors in Columbia College. It has 
been taught to freshmen and sophomores in the 
University of Chicago, and President Hutchins 
and Professor Adler, who have been teaching both 
the college and the high school classes, are con- 
vinced that the best grade placement for the course 
is in the junior and senior years of high school. 

The secondary level may be defined to include 
the first two years of college. The same social scien- 
tists who object to teaching social science in the 
high school are strongly in favor of requiring 
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social science in the freshman year of college. 

The idea that education should be concerned 
with contemporary life is not new. About nine- 
teen hundred years ago in the Satyricon, Petronius 
Arbiter said, “It is my conviction that the schools 
are responsible for the gross foolishness of our 
young men, because in them they see or hear noth- 
ing at all of the affairs of everyday life.” 

The history of education, however, shows few 
instances of instruction in contemporary life. 
Henry Johnson is authority for the following brief 
summary: “In the United States, since about 1912, 
history has been turning more and more to an ex- 
planation of vital current problems. In that direc- 
tion, we have probably gone further than any 
other people.”” 

But the provision in this country for the study 
of contemporary life is not yet adequate. An inci- 
dent that occurred recently will illustrate one of 
the most influential of the forces which have re- 
tarded the development of the social sciences in the 
high school. 

One of the members of the last graduating class 
of University High School applied for admission to 
a state university. His transcript included two 
units of social science, economic society and Amer- 
ican political institutions, neither of which is in- 
cluded in the favored List A group of subjects set 
up by this university faculty. If he had submitted 
two units of Latin instead, he would have been ad- 
mitted without question. As it was, the only proce- 
dure which could be followed was proposed by the 
registrar in a letter saying: “If you will send me 
outlines of the courses which this boy has com- 
pleted in American political institutions and in 
economic society, I shall be glad to take up with 
the departments concerned the matter of List A 
credit for this work.” 


Schools Subject to University Domination 


The probable ultimate acceptance of the creden- 
tials in this case does not affect the point at issue, 
which is simply this: No course of study that pro- 
poses to deal with significant phases of contempo- 
rary life can be developed in a secondary school, 
even when it is a laboratory school connected with 
another university, and be accepted for List A 
credit at the University of X unless and until “the 
departments concerned” have approved the outline 
of the course. 

Every instance in which one of our graduates 
when applying for admission to some university is 
held up on such a technicality as this results in 
much uneasiness among the patrons and pupils of 
the school. Other secondary schools are deterred 
from experimenting with courses which deal with 
contemporary life as a result of such unfortunate 
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interferences by university faculties. Some educa- 
tional leaders insist that high schools are no longer 
subject to university domination. The facts do not 
warrant such a statement. 

If the study of contemporary life is to be ex- 
cluded from the high school, only one of every 
seven persons in the population will have any 
chance to study it. Moreover, since many colleges 
make no provision for such study, the actual pro- 
portion of citizens who would have a minimum 
basis for understanding the social order would 
probably be under 10 per cent. 

As Doctor Judd says: “Evidently the problem 
before American society is to organize whatever 
materials of instruction are essential to a general 
education so that they will be offered before the 
close of the period of secondary education.””? 


Should Be Required Subject Every Year 


The secondary school should require in every 
year of its program the study of contemporary 
life. 

Before proceeding with the discussion of this 
thesis it is necessary to indicate clearly what is 
involved in an education in contemporary life at 
the secondary school level. The secondary school 
is here used as an inclusive term covering both the 
high school and the first two years of college. It 
includes the entire program of general education 
above the six-year elementary school. At the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the secondary level is to be 
divided into two parts: the lower division will be 
a high school of three or four years; the upper 
division will be a college of three or four years. 

An education in contemporary life is thought of 
in this discussion as including the understanding 
of the social, economic and political phases of 
human life today in the community, the state, the 
nation and the family of nations in the context of 
the history of civilization and with due regard for 
the geographic factors that influence human living. 
Obviously, any reasonably complete and adequate 
understanding of contemporary life thus involves 
the contributions of anthropology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, history and geography. 

The research worker in the social sciences must 
specialize; he must decide what small portion of 
the whole field of any one of the social sciences he 
will make his own. But the student interested in 
general education must not, indeed cannot, spe- 
cialize. He must survey the whole field of all the 
social sciences with whatever degree of thorough- 
ness is within his capabilities. The new definition 
of the divisional requirements in the social sciences 





1Johnson, Henry, An Introduction to the History of the Social Sci- 
ences, Scribner's, 1932. 

“Judd, Charles H., Problems of Education in the United States, Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1933. 
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at the 201 level in the University of Chicago should 
be accepted as the definition of the minimum re- 
quirement for general education for those who 
must take positions of leadership in the continuous 
reconstruction of the social order. These courses 
at the 201 level are each one quarter in length and 
include anthropology, sociology, economics, politi- 
cal science, history, geography and education. In 
the college a two-year sequence in social science is 
now offered. It is therefore obvious that the inclu- 
sion of the 201 courses in the college will be feasi- 
ble only if some of the work now thought of as 
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from the end of the sixth school year on, it would 
undoubtedly be possible to integrate general edu- 
cation and special education in such a way that 
pupils could come to the upper levels of specialized 
study much more broadly trained than they now 
are. 

“The purpose of the secondary school as the in- 
stitution which completes essential general educa- 
tion would be realized, and the present confusion 
and duplication in education programs would be 
overcome.” 

As an example of a sequence in the social sci- 





Commencement scene at University of Chicago High School, where the study of contemporary life is featured. 


being at the college level can be successfully in- 
cluded in the program of the high school. 

Doctor Judd has recently suggested the nature 
of the reorganization of the curriculum of the 
secondary school which will meet the need for edu- 
cation in contemporary life. He says: “If courses 
in modern economic conditions and modern liter- 
ature could be introduced early in the secondary 
school curriculum, the purposes of general educa- 
tion would be served more effectively than they are 
by the present program... . The argument favors 
a reconstruction of the secondary school curricu- 
lum so as to include in the first year, and in each of 
the later years, a group of core subjects so organ- 
ized as to give pupils a broad, general acquaintance 
with the achievements of civilization. 

“If the type of program here advocated,” he 
continues, “could be organized and administered 


ences which seems to meet the specifications just 
described, a general outline of the new curriculum 
of the University High School may be of interest. 

The social sciences and the humanities are or- 
ganized as the major required sequence, and the 
work in oral and written language finds its content 
in this sequence. A total of ten periods a week in 
class for each of the five years is allotted for this 
part of the program of studies. 

In the subfreshman year the literature, art and 
music of the United States are studied while the 
main lines of development of our social, economic 
and political institutions are being studied. The 
oral and written work which is necessary during 
the year is prepared under the direction and with 
the assistance of an English teacher. The same 
teacher is in charge of the work in literature. In 
addition, a teacher of history, a teacher of art and 
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a teacher of music are on the staff for this part 
of the work of the subfreshman year. History 
receives on the average four class periods a week; 
language and literature four, and art and music 
one class period each. The actual schedule of class 
exercises varies from week to week as is shown in 
a biweekly mimeographed schedule. 

In the freshman and sophomore years the social, 
economic and political history of the modern world 





High school pupils have as much ability as college students 
to understand the concepts of social science. 


is studied. At the same time, modern literature, 
art and music are studied. In the freshman year 
community life is given special attention. 

In the junior year the study of contemporary 
society from the point of view of economics is 
paralleled by the study of some of the early civil- 
izations with special attention to literature, art, 
music, philosophy and religion. In the senior year 
the study of American political institutions is par- 
alleled by the study of Western civilization to 
about 1750. 

The freshman year of college for those who have 
followed the program just described could continue 
the study of contemporary society with the empha- 
sis on the point of view of anthropology and soci- 
ology and could bring the study of Western civiliza- 
tion up to date. 

On the foundation of these two three-year se- 
quences, one a study of contemporary society from 
the economic, political and social points of view, 
the other a study of the history of civilization from 
early times to the present with particular atten- 
tion to the development of the cultural heritage of 
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literature, art, music, philosophy and religion, the 
sophomore year of college could give, first, a uni- 
fied, coherent study of contemporary world society 
in which the distinctions among the various social 
sciences would be disregarded in the attempt to 
provide a culmination for general education which 
would be adequate to meet the needs of leaders in 
our modern democracy, and, second, a broad ac- 
quaintance with contemporary cultures around the 
world which would prevent the development of any 
provincial smugness based on a supposed national 
cultural superiority. 


Teachers Must Understand Social Order 


All teachers in the secondary school, regardless 
of their special interests, must have an adequate 
understanding of the social order. 

C. A. Beard defines the standard for teachers in 
the following manner: “They must secure for 
themselves a clear and realistic picture of modern 
society, gain insight into the central concepts of 
our industrial order and its culture, acquire habits 
of judicially examining its issues and problems, 
develop the power to look with calm and untroubled 
eyes upon the varieties of social pressures which 
bear in upon them, and nourish, by wide study, 
their capacity for dealing justly and courageously 
with current modes of living.’ 

The need for such broadly trained teachers is 
well stated by Glenn Frank. He says: “The un- 
pardonable sin of Western leadership, the wages 
of which may yet be the death of Western civiliza- 
tion, was committed when Western education was 
permitted to become a series of relatively unrelated 
specialisms, instead of being made to center around 
or, at least, come to climax in a coherently planned 
attack upon the problem of creating, comprehend- 
ing, and controlling the civilization in which West- 
ern man must live his life and pursue his varied 
enterprises.’” 

So long as teachers of the various subjects 
offered in the secondary school have no adequate 
understanding of the contemporary social order 
and are primarily if not exclusively concerned with 
the specialized subjects they teach, it will be im- 
possible to accomplish the major goal of general 
education, namely, the development of a high level 
of social intelligence among a majority of the citi- 
zenship. 

But the fault of specialization in the preparation 
of teachers is possibly even more serious in the 
fields of social science and the humanities than in 
any other field. A research specialist in money 
and finance may not need to have a broad, well 
balanced training in the social sciences supple- 





‘Beard, C. A., A Charter for the Social Sciences, Scribner's, 1932. 
“Frank, Glenn, Thunder and Dawn, The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
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mented by a similar breadth of scholarship in the 
humanities, but a teacher of either social science 
or the humanities in the secondary school should 
have just exactly that broad training in both fields. 
Even at the level of the specialist the need for 
broader training is coming to be recognized as is 
evident from the proposal made by H. G. Moulton, 
president of Brookings Institution, that, “By vir- 
tue of their restricted training, both the economists 
and the political scientists are seriously handi- 
capped in analyzing any of the complex problems 
relating to government control of economic activi- 
ties. The economist does not know enough about 
governmental organization and the political scien- 
tist does not know enough about business and eco- 
nomics for either to function with genuine effec- 
tiveness. .. . The vital need is for men more broadly 
trained than are those of our generation in the 
related problems of government and industry. I 
submit that the desired result cannot be obtained 
merely by giving a graduate student of political 
science a number of courses in economics, and vice 
versa. There must be a new and frontal attack 
made by departments of economics and govern- 
ment jointly on the problems in hand. Gradually, 
the entire curriculum of these departments must 
be organized around a common objective.” 


Determining the Essentials 


The determination of the specific “essentials of 
an education in contemporary life at the secondary 
level” will require the cooperation of numerous 
specialists in the social sciences. 

It is certainly not my province to attempt any 
detailed analysis of the essentials of education in 
contemporary life. Such an analysis must be made 
through the cooperative efforts of specialists in all 
the social sciences. The investigation now nearly 
completed by the Commission of the American His- 
torical Association has been carried on by such a 
group of specialists. The final volume of the series 
of reports which the commission is preparing will 
“contain a complete program and course of study 
for the social studies courses in public schools 
throughout the United States.’” 

The actual, continuous preparation of curricu- 
lum materials in usable form will require the fur- 
ther cooperation of specialists for preparing first 
drafts and checking final drafts, of gifted writers 
for rewriting and of competent teachers for class- 
room tryouts. No great degree of success can at- 
tend the efforts of teachers to help their pupils 
come to grips with the realities of life today until 
such materials are continuously made available. 





‘Moulton, H. G., “The University and Governmental Changes,” 
Scientific Monthly, January, 1933. 

*Beard, Charles A., “‘A Charter for the Social Sciences in the 
Schools,” Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part 1, 
Scribner's, 1932. 
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A Playground Pageant That Creates 
Good Will for the Schools 


A school playground festival and pageant is an annual 
celebration which climaxes the summer season of school 
playground activity in St. Louis. The forty-six school play 
centers maintained by the board of education in the yards 
of public schools are open each summer for eleven weeks 
and during the past season they had an average daily 
attendance of 40,000 children between the ages of six and 
sixteen. The various activities in which the children engage 
during the summer form the background for the festival 
and pageant. 

Last summer’s festival and pageant was the most suc- 
cessful yet held. A crowd of some 35,000 persons witnessed 
the spectacle, which consisted of championship games and 
athletic events, a handicraft exhibit and a pageant, “Robin 
Hood,” in which 6,500 costumed school playground children 
took part. 

The festival, which in the past had been a one-day affair, 
was opened for two days in order to enable greater num- 
bers of persons to witness the various activities. The handi- 
craft display was visited by approximately 10,000 persons 
on the first day. Each of the forty-six public school play- 
grounds displayed in its individual booth the thousands of 
useful and beautiful articles made by the children during 
the course of the summer. On the second day, contests in 
baseball and horseshoes for senior boys, baseball for inter- 
mediate boys, dodge ball and horseshoes for junior boys, 
volley ball and net hand ball for senior girls and captain 
ball and end ball for junior girls, brought to a culmination 
the season’s interplayground competition in these various 
games. The games were run off simultaneously on the huge 
playing field of the Public Schools Stadium, while on the 
running track encircling the stadium field a track and field 
meet was also held. 

Following the conclusion of the games and athletic events, 
and the awarding of prizes to the various champions, the 
pageant of Robin Hood was presented. To the music of a 
large orchestra, the 6,500 costumed youngsters danced and 
cavorted, portraying in pantomime the thrilling story of 
the adventures of Robin Hood and his merry men in Sher- 
wood Forest. The riot of colors and sweeping panorama 
provided by the thousands of participants made the event 
a highly spectacular one. 





Religious Instruction in the 


Public Schools 


Religious instruction for public school pupils during 
school hours is now permitted by seven states, according 
to the U. S. Office of Education. None of them permits 
public school teachers to give this type of instruction, but 
they allow children to be released from school a limited 
number of hours each week to attend a class of religious 
education. Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, 
South Dakota and West Virginia are the states which so 
authorize religious instruction for pupils during their 
school hours. 

It is pointed out that the week day religious school, 
apart from the regular denominational school, is a com- 
paratively new venture. These schools are conducted en- 
tirely by the churches, with the aim of using educational 
methods in religious training. 
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What Others Have to Say . . . 
about federal subsidies 


PRESIDENT JOHN J. TIGERT, 
University of Florida: 

Eight years of service in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education convinced me 
that federal support in public educa- 
tion would not be desirable. The most 
important considerations in this are: 

1. Federal money would be followed 
by federal interference. Public educa- 
tion is, and should remain, a state and 
local responsibility. 

2. The use of federal money for sup- 
port of schools would decrease local 
support. The net amount available to 
schools would be no greater as local 
support would vanish about as fast as 
federal money became available. There 
would be a diminishing interest in 
tocal responsibility and other evils al- 
ways attendant on paternalism. 

3. Every state in the Union has ade- 
quate resources to provide a satisfac- 
tory, uniform system of schools. 


Supt. THOMAS W. GOSLING, 
Akron, Ohio: 


Under our theory of political or- 
ganization the people are the ulti- 
mate source of all authority. For the 
several purposes which they wish to 
accomplish the people as a whole or- 
ganize a federal government; forty- 
eight groups of the people organize 
state governments, and a multitude of 
smaller groups organize local govern- 
ments. The federal government, the 
state governments and the local gov- 
ernments have concurrent interest in 
public education. Thus it is reasonable 
to expect that each type of govern- 
ment shall furnish financial support 
for the maintenance of schools. 

For the preservation of liberty it is 
essential that the control of public 
schools shall lie with local communities 
functioning through local boards of 
education. If this control is not made 
secure, it will be easy for a huge fed- 
eral octopus at Washington or for 
smaller octopi at the various capitals 
of the states to restrain that kind of 
free activity which alone can make 
education vital and constructive. The 
experience of foreign countries gives 
ample illustration of the effects of su- 
preme control by strong centralized 
authority. 





Local school districts are sorely 
pressed for funds to maintain and to 
extend their useful functions. They 
are entitled to aid from the federal 
and the state governments on account 
of a community of interests. Never- 
theless, these local governments cannot 
afford to sell their freedom for federal 
gold. 


PROF. F. M. GARVER, 
University of Pennsylvania: 


An extension of the support of pub- 
lic education by means of federal ap- 
propriations seems inevitable. With 
such support there will go a degree of 
federal control. The question then is 
not whether federal influence is desir- 
able, but what will be the ultimate 
effects of such influence. 

Federal support based on a more 
generous state allotment plan will tend 
to equalize educational opportunities 
for the children of the nation regard- 
less of the state in which their par- 
ents may reside. After all, the school 
as a social agency is not supposed to 
be local in its influences. Its task is 
to train all the citizens for effective 
participation in the various activities 
of a nation. State lines have no par- 
ticular signficance in desirable social 
behavior. Federal control as at pres- 
ent constitutionally restricted would 
probably tend to raise standards where 
necessary, in order to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities among the vari- 
ous states. Such a type of equalization 
is certainly desirable. 


SUPT. GEORGE MELCHER, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 


I favor federal support of public 
education but this federal support 
should be given without any influence 
from the federal government as to 
types of education for which the funds 
should be expended. I favor a federal 
general subsidy. The only check the 
federal government should make is to 
determine that it is used for the pro- 
motion of education which the state 
thinks desirable. 

Federal aid should be distributed in 
terms of a “formula assumptively rep- 
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resenting need.” In my opinion fed- 
eral aid is necessary at the present 
time. 

National aid should be granted to 
the state and the state left to work out 
its own school policies. The federal 
government should conduct researches 
and furnish states with information 
about what is being done in the various 
states. 

Federal aid cannot solve the prob- 
lems faced by local school systems, 
which are due to the fact that many 
communities have neglected to keep 
the people informed on the school pro- 
gram and thus strongly behind it. 
However, it can assist, and might stim- 
ulate local communities to greater 
effort. 

Our decentralized system consisting 
of forty-eight state systems of educa- 
tion has done a splendid educational 
job. I am not at all certain that our 
system in America is not far better 
than the centralized system of Europe. 
There is not any need in a democracy 
for extreme uniformity and standard- 
ization. 

Missouri could finance a _ satisfac- 
tory program of education if the idea 
could be sold to the rural communities. 
The cities are doing a fairly satis- 
factory job. 


Supt. D. W. HORTON, 
Muncie, Ind. 


There should be federal support of 
public education throughout the 
United States on a general per capita 
basis. The money provided should be 
used for the payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries. The matter of school buildings, 
playgrounds and equipment is a ques- 
tion for local consideration. The peo- 
ple of any local school unit usually 
build as fine a school as their local 
means will permit. 

Federal aid is necessary at this time, 
since so many schools have been closed 
and the terms of many others short- 
ened. There seem to be federal funds 
available for all other purposes, why 
should not the schools be kept open? 

The granting of federal funds upon 
a per capita basis would not subtract 
from local interest and pride in the 
public school system. It would merely 
add to the ability of a local school 
system to maintain a strong school 
program and to keep schools in session 
in such times as these. It should not 
be granted with strings attached, other 
than that the money should go for 
teachers’ salaries. All the federal aid 
granted should be given in one total 
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amount, based upon a per capita dis- 
tribution and not as a subsidy for 
the benefit of special classes or depart- 
ments. 

It is the opinion of the majority of 
educators today that each state should 
have its own school system. No fed- 
eral school system should ever be 
forced upon the forty-eight states. It 
is remarkable how much uniformity 
there is in public education through- 
out the various forty-eight states. Fed- 
eralization of public education would 
not add anything to the present soli- 
darity of the American school system. 
The various state school systems have 
many distinctive features worth while 
preserving. 


Supt. B. L. KIRKSCY, 
Rogers, Ark: 


Bud Wardlaw, a native of the hill 
country, married Sarah Chambers, a 
neighbor lass. To this union were born 
two children, a boy and a girl. The 
boy married a girl in Arizona and is 
now in business in that state. The 
girl married a business man in Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

If education is a training for citizen- 
ship, wouldn’t this example lead you 
to believe that it has become a na- 
tional problem rather than a state, 
county or local community problem? 

From recent resolutions passed by 
the educational council of the A. E. A., 
I am convinced that the educational 
forces in this state are ready and will- 
ing to accept federal help; however, 
they are somewhat evenly divided as 
to federal control. I believe that fed- 
eral help would go a long way in solv- 
ing the school situation, and I should 
not be opposed to some broad set-up 
of national supervision similar to the 
national supervision of public high- 
ways. 


DEAN W. W. KEMP, 
University of California: 


I strongly favor federal aid for pub- 
lic education and should like to see 
enacted a bill similar to the Smith- 
Towner Bill of some years ago, with, 
however, a different procedure con- 
cerning the allocation of funds to the 
several states. I think the federal gov- 
ernment should have some right of 
appraisal concerning the use of funds. 
This is important as regards certain 
states. For instance, I am in sym- 
pathy with the minority report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Edu- 


cation as rendered by representatives 
of Negro education. 

Federal aid should be distributed on 
the basis of some formula representing 
need. Norton’s doctoral thesis suggests 
ways and means for arriving at a 
formula. I can think of no public serv- 
ice enterprise that is more worthy of 
assistance at this time than that of 
the public school program. I do not 
believe that federal aid would in any 
sense tend to perpetuate inadequate 
school organization. However, it 
should not be expected to solve all the 
problems faced by local school systems. 

I favor state systems rather than a 
centralized public school system. Fed- 
eral aid with limited rights as to 
checks or appraisals need not bring 
about undesirable unification and 
standardization. Certain features of 
the public school system, of course, 
might well be made standard for the 
whole nation, for example, a nine or 
ten months’ school session at least. 

Federal aid could be used by any of 
the states to supplement local effort 
in opening thousands of closed schools. 
California districts have not found it 
necessary to close schools as yet. One 
might assume from this that Califor- 
nia is able to finance a fairly satis- 
factory program. Thus far we have 
done very well with the following ex- 
ceptions: (a) the unjustifiable cutting 
of salaries in certain sections of the 
state, and (b) the tendency to load 
classes with too many children. 


H. W. SCHMIDT, 
Wisconsin State Department 
of Education: 


I believe it is possible, feasible and 
even desirable for the federal govern- 
ment to aid education financially, but 
I firmly believe that federal control or 
specific influence upon education is not 
only undesirable but impossible to con- 
template. 

Is there any good reason why the 
federal government could not enter 
into a cooperative arrangement with 
the states without violating the lat- 
ter’s rights or trespassing upon their 
educational prerogatives? I know full 
well that this danger of domination 
does exist but with proper safeguards 
I do not see why a pernicious influ- 
ence needs to be exerted. That phase 
of the whole matter is crucial and if 
there is any attempt in this direction 
outside of reason I would oppose it 
and condemn it. 

At the same time it is hardly pos- 
sible that the federal government 
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would aid education financially with- 
out at least some strings attached to 
this aid. The nature, extent, character 
and influence of this domination is 
where we are apt to split in our think- 
ing. Very likely something, let us call 
it standards, might be set up, but if 
these standards were to promote uni- 
fication and pure educational stand- 
ardization, I would be “agin it.” 


Supt. C. B. GLENN, 
Birmingham, Ala.: 


Federal support not only seems ad- 
visable but imperative. Every care 
should be taken that such aid does not 
destroy local initiative and responsi- 
bility. 

I am not greatly concerned about 
federal interference or dictation, be- 
lieving that the standards the federal 
government would set up would prob- 
ably result in giving us better schools. 
This has been the case in the matter 
of the construction of highways in our 
state, and I see no reason why it should 
not work in the same way for our 
schools. 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, 
George Washington University: 


In general I favor federal support 
for schools if this support is a flat 
sum paid over to each state to be dis- 
tributed by the superintendent of 
schools of the state in the same way 
that the state money is distributed. 

I believe that this depression has 
shown that some states, such as Ala- 
bama in which a large state fund is 
supplied, are badly hurt by the depres- 
sion. I think only federal aid can 
help a situation of this sort. I be- 
lieve the next congress should act, 
granting aid to the states that are 
hardest hit and holding out a promise 
of permanent assistance to states that 
reorganize their district plans in such 
a way as to reduce the number of dis- 
tricts to approximately one-tenth, ex- 
cept where the county is used as the 
basic district. Also there should be a 
reorganization of their state depart- 
ments in order that these may be ap- 
pointed rather than elected; for an 
indefinite term rather than for a spe- 
cific number of years. 

When the emergency is over and 
states have reorganized in this way I 
suggest that a permanent federal fund 
be established, from which perhaps $25 
per pupil would be made available by 
each state. 





The length of the teacher's working 
day isa much disputed subject, es- 
pecially when budgets and salaries 
are discussed. T he author's study of 
this problem 1m a school district em- 
ploying 123 men and women teach- 
ers shows that the average teacher's 
day is a trifle over me hours, divid- 
ed almost equally between regular 
teaching and extraclass work 


By A. C. LAMBERT 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


ers work each day arises perennially at pub- 
lic hearings on school budgets and whenever 
school teachers’ salaries are discussed. 

In the heat of the occasional arguments over the 
question, two answers to it are commonly offered. 
One sets the length of the teacher’s working day at 
three to four hours; the other sets the day at twelve 
to fifteen hours. Little data bearing on the ques- 
tion have been published. 

R. C. Puckett,’ Detroit, has reported data se- 
cured from 104 high schools in the North Central 
Association, each with 1,000 pupils or more. His 
data show that the median number of academic 
class periods taught daily by each high school 
teacher was five. Since the median length of class 
periods was 45 minutes it may be assumed that 
these teachers spent 3.75 clock hours daily in regu- 
lar class teaching. The median clock hours that 
these teachers were required to be in the school 
building daily was 6.575. The Puckett study re- 
ports no facts concerning actual time spent daily 
in the various extraclass duties commonly assigned 
to teachers. 


f 1 HE question of how long public school teach- 


1Puckett, Roswell C., The Length of the High School Day, The Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, May, 1932. 





How Long Is the Teacher's Day? 
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The problem of the length of the teacher’s work- 
ing day was considered as one part of a more gen- 
eral study that I made recently in the Alpine Con- 
solidated District of Utah. 

The data were secured by two general methods. 
In the first method a reporting form was provided 
each of the 123 teachers in the Alpine School Dis- 
trict, fifty-seven men and sixty-six women distrib- 
uted in all grades from the first to the twelfth. 
This form required each teacher to list each class 
and activity which she conducted daily on regular 
schedule, the number of minutes required daily for 
each class met and the number of pupils enrolled 
in each class and regularly scheduled activity. 
These tabulations were checked against the official 
daily programs and the class schedules of the vari- 
ous schools to ensure accuracy and consistency. 

Another section of this reporting form was a 
check list containing many extraclass duties com- 
monly assigned to teachers, such as preparing for 
the next day’s work, holding conferences with pu- 
pils, supervising study, supervising halls and cor- 
ridors, marking papers, making reports, doing 
committee work. A place was provided for record- 
ing the number of minutes consumed each day and 
each week. 

These two sets of data were filled in individually 
by each of the 123 teachers. From these tabula- 
tions I built up a uniform clock hour statement of 
the teacher’s working time per day, per week and 
per year. This was done separately for each regu- 
larly scheduled class activity and for each extra- 
class duty. 

As a check on the reliability of the data secured 
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TABLE I—NUMBER OF Hours OF WORK DONE EACH DAY BY DIFFERENT TEACHERS IN THE ALPINE CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT* 

















Clock Hours All All All Senior High Junior High Elementary 
per Day Teachers Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
IEEE | dgecet cc cndeocsccicesicens rae nae we sie sods 3 Pa ike 
eS Sener pene 1 1 ane as Bong 1 ae E38 ieee 
RSS ee ano ints a — a sil a ie ed 
| 18.00-13.49 .... 1 ane 1 aie 1 aoe = wih ae 
S&S === eek 4 3 1 3 sel ne sta oie 1 
| 12,00-12.49 .... lesa ae 2 1 2 ene vs ae fae 1 
Ge? 0: sae 2 1 1 za aw 1 nal hes 1 
| 11.00-11.49 ... 4 2 2 1 re Bie 1 1 1 
| 10.50-10.99 ... 8 5 3 ile Pee 5 nee oe 3 
| 10.00-10.49 ..... 10 5 5 1 2 4 1 2 
9.50- 9.99 .... oicctssion 5 7 3 ei 2 2 5 
ES ee ee, 7 14 2 2 4 aw 1 12 
8.50- 8.99 ..... 8 1 7 wes 1 bats 1 1 5 
8.00- 8.49 ... 19 11 8 4 1 6 2 1 5 
OS) 3a eer 11 a 11 ii ie oe 1 10 
7.00- 7.49 . 9 5 4 2 2 3 bins 2 
ME secs ccdccashocssoendoceaes 4 4 om 3 a 1 ae 
a LS eee 2 2 ee 1 1 a 
| S| eer 1 oe 1 ae sie 1 
5.00- 5.49 .. ro a ‘i ‘- 
4 +6 67S 1 1 1 i 
Sk eee 1 1 ian 1 
3.50- 3.99 .. iat oe - 
3.00- 3.49 ....... 1 1 it sa 1 
2 EEE ren 123 57 66 23 9 28 8 6 49 
| IIR. wierroncensnesnscnrsninneiipit 9.0 9.06 9.14 9.16 9.19 9.25 9.25 7.50 9.05 
ig er ae 1.82 2.12 1.38 2.3 1.7 1.6 1.2 1.8 1.4 





*Based on teachers’ reports of regular teaching schedule in classes, and teachers’ reports of number of minutes spent each week in extra- 


class duties. 





directly from teachers and particularly on data 
for those activities not commonly appearing upon 
the daily programs and class schedules, a second 
study was conducted through the building princi- 
pals. This second procedure called for each princi- 
pal’s “best estimate” of the number of hours per 
week and per year of teaching and supervisory 
service received by the “typical” pupil in grades 
one to twelve. This list of services was divided 
into those regularly scheduled by hours and those 
that were not so scheduled. 

From these latter data statements were made of 
the number of clock hours per year of professional 
teaching and supervisory service received by pu- 
pils in each grade. This provided an indirect state- 
ment of the amount of time served daily by various 
groups and classes of teachers. It was used to 
check the teachers’ statements of the amount of 
time served daily on the school campus. 

The two sets of estimates could not be expected 
to agree 100 per cent since the teachers’ estimates 
included time spent in preparation, marking pa- 
pers and committee work, which does not involve 
direct contact with pupils. However, the two esti- 
mates are of considerable interest, and they con- 
firm in general the teachers’ estimates of time 
spent in daily work. This is particularly true for 
regular classroom work. The differences are great- 
est where the items other than regular class work 


are introduced. Perhaps the principals made more 
conservative estimates of time spent in extraclass 
work. 

An analysis of these various data shows that a 
working day of nine hours plus is typical of all 
classes of teachers, elementary, junior high and 
senior high, men and women. The slight variations 
may be seen in the line of means, at the foot of 
Table I. Considerable variability within some 
classes, particularly men, is shown also. 

It seems clear that the more traditional aspects 
of teaching work—hearing recitations and teach- 
ing classes—cannot comprise all the legitimate 
work of the modern school teacher. But if the 
teacher’s day is considered entirely in terms of the 
number of recitations held, it can be said that the 
average senior high school teacher in this district 
teaches six classes a day and 30 periods a week, 
the junior high school instructor teaches seven 
classes a day and slightly less than 34 periods a 
week, the elementary instructor teaches eight 
classes a day and 42 periods a week. Some elemen- 
tary teachers report as many as 55 periods a week, 
but this indicates little from the standpoint of 
working time except that the recitations have been 
split up into small units. 

The time spent in regular classes by this group 
of 123 teachers varies from an average of 1,027 
minutes a week for elementary men teachers to an 
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TABLE II—NUMBER OF CLASSES CONDUCTED REGULARLY 
BY TEACHERS IN THE ALPINE SCHOOL DISTRICT 





* > } 
5 ao 
% * tems 
.— = & 3 $s 23 
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oe 232 2832 = ES° 
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Group 20 THe =SsO8 THOS 
Sr. H. S. Men 19 6.05 al 1,602 
| Sr. H. S. Women 9 6.50 30.5 1,531 
Jr. H. S. Men 29 7.55 ; 1,632 
Jr. H. S. Women 8 7.12 33.7 1,618 
Elementary Men 6 7.25 shee 1,027 
Elementary Women 5 9.12 42.0 1,511 
1Averages for women only are listed in order to eliminate effects 


of variable teaching assignments of men principals who are also 
teachers. The figures in this column reflect the gradual lengthening 
of class periods from the elementary school to the senior grades of 
the high school. 


average of 1,632 minutes a week for junior high 
school men teachers. Elementary women teachers 
work an average of 1,511 minutes a week, junior 
high school women work an average of 1,618 min- 
utes a week and senior high school women an aver- 
age of 1,531 minutes a week. Senior high school 
teachers conduct an average of 30.5 periods of class 
work a week, junior high school teachers conduct 
an average of 33.7 periods and elementary teach- 
ers conduct an average of 42 periods a week. The 
average number of regular classes held daily varies 
from six for senior high school men to nine for 
elementary women teachers. Table II shows these 
facts for each group. 

The extraclass duties of the teachers are classi- 
fied under headings such as preparation for the 
day’s work, preparing rooms and laboratories, 
holding conferences with pupils, marking papers, 
attending committee meetings and supervising 
halls and pupil activities. The time spent in these 
activities varies on the average from .05 hours a 
day for club supervision to 1.62 hours in prepara- 


TABLE III—AVERAGE NUMBER OF CLOCK HOURS OF WORK 
DONE EACH DAY BY TEACHERS IN THE ALPINE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Average Number of Clock: 
Hours per Day 





All Women All Men 

Preparation for Day’s Work 1.62 1.00 
Preparing Rooms, Laboratories 50 25 
Conferences With Pupils 04 .28 
Superv. Extracurric. Activities 18 46 
Supervising Study 10 18 
Supervising Halls 24 21 
Committee Work 05 14 
Making Reports 20 39 
Marking Papers 50 27 
Clubs 05 .04 
Other Activities 25 1.04 
Total Hours Spent on Extraclass 

Duties 4.03 4.26 
Hours Spent Teaching Regular 

Classes 5.11 4.80 
Total Clock Hours Worked 9.14 
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tion for the next day’s work. Specific amounts of 
time devoted to each of these extraclass duties by 
men and by women are shown in Table III. Prep- 
arations for the next day’s work is by far the larg- 
est single extraclass duty of teachers. 

On the basis of the data revealed in this study, 
the average woman teacher in the public schools of 
a typical Utah consolidated district spends 5.11 
hours each day throughout the year teaching regu- 
lar classes, 1.62 hours preparing for the next day’s 
teaching, 14 hour arranging the room and its ma- 
terials, 144 hour marking papers, notebooks and 
journals, and about twenty minutes conferring 
with pupils. These and other varied extraclass 
50 98 ny t00 1428 


i) 025 1,50 1,75 
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Average clock hours per day spent by 123 teachers in extra- 
class duties. 


activities take four hours of the average teacher’s 
day. This, added to the 5 hours plus required for 
formal teaching, constitutes the woman teacher’s 
day of slightly over nine hours. 

The typical man teacher spends 4.8 hours each 
day throughout the year in regular classroom in- 
struction, 1 hour preparing for his next day’s 
teaching, about twenty-five minutes supervising 
extracurricular activities, and approximately 
twenty minutes supervising halls and buildings. 
Almost another hour of “other activities” is con- 
sumed in administrative work. His total extra- 
class duties consume 414 hours. His total day is 
almost identical in length with that of the woman 
teacher, that is, nine hours plus, and divided almost 
equally between teaching and extraclacs duties. 

The length of day shown for these 123 men and 
women public school teachers indicates that their 
working day is not one of three or four hours, nor 
is it one of twelve to fifteen hours. It is a day of 
nine hours, divided about equally between regular 
classes and a large number of extraclass duties. 
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How France Finances Her Secondary 


Schools 


By FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT, Professor of Education, University of California 


purpose of secondary and higher instruction 

is to prepare a relatively small, highly se- 
lected group to whom shall be entrusted the direc- 
tion of the intellectual interests and the social and 
political destinies of the nation. Not more than 
one-tenth of the approximately 750,000 children 
who leave the elementary schools in France annu- 
ally continue their education in higher elementary 
schools, vocational schools, continuation courses 
and secondary schools. 

Primary schools are free schools. All secondary 
schools were pay schools until 1930, when France 
initiated a policy of abolishing tuition fees for day 
pupils at public secondary schools, one year at a 
time beginning with the lowest class. By the Law 
of Finances of March 31, 1932, Article 113, this 
policy was extended and now includes a fourth 
class. 

In the year 1929, out of a total enrollment in 
French secondary schools 
of 302,260 pupils, 57.6 per 
cent were enrolled in pub- 
lic schools and 42.4 per 
cent in private schools. 
The French system of pub- 
lic secondary instruction 
includes the national Nor- 
mal School at Sevres, 
which trains women teach- 
ers for girls’ secondary 
schools; two types of 
schools for boys, lycées and 
colléges, and three types of 
schools for girls, lycées, 
colléges and cours secon- 
daires. 

A lycée is a secondary 
school founded, supported 
and controlled by the na- 
tional government. A collége is a secondary school 
founded and maintained by a commune, but eligible 
for subventions from the national government. 
Cours secondaires may be sufficiently described by 
saying that they are girls’ colléges in the making. 

Ordinarily the lycée consists of two schools, a 


F RANCE has assumed in past years that the 


Overstandardized though it may be, 
the French secondary school system 
has lessons to teach us. T he govern- 
ment of France shares with the 
communes the financial burdens of 
higher instruction. Teachers are 
paid according to a national salary 
schedule and partial subsidies are 
granted for buildings, scholarships 


and teachers’ salaries 


lower primary school known as le petit lycée and 
the lycée proper sometimes referred to as le grand 
lycée to distinguish it from the lower school. The 
classes in le petit lycée and the lycée are numbered, 
beginning with the lowest, from ten to one. Le 
petit lycée includes infant classes, primary classes 
(tenth and ninth), and elementary classes (eighth 
and seventh). Similar lower ciasses are main- 
tained in connection with the collége. The classes 
in the lower lycée are taught by fully qualified ele- 
mentary teachers. 

The regular collége or lycée course begins with 
the sixth class, when the child is ten or eleven, and 
covers a period of seven years divided into two 
cycles. The first cycle comprises classes six to 
three inclusive. The second cycle includes classes 
two and one and an additional year or higher sec- 
tion divided into two courses, one in philosophy 
and one in mathematics. These two courses pro- 
vide immediate preparation for the second or final 
examination for the bacca- 
laureate. Lycées in large 
cities sometimes offer in- 
struction even beyond this, 
in the form of special 
classes for pupils from 
seventeen to twenty-one 
years old, preparing for 
competitive examinations 
leading to the military 
school at Saint-Cyr, the 
national naval school, the 
higher normal school and 
a considerable number of 
other higher scientific and 
professional schools. 

Coeducation is strictly 
limited to the following 
cases: in lycées and col- 
léges to children below 
nine years of age, and pupils over sixteen only in 
classes in philosophy and mathematics when such 
courses do not exist in the local girls’ collége. When 
there is no girls’ collége at all and when the munici- 
pal councilors are all favorable, girls may attend 
the classes of the boys’ collége if they number 
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fewer than fifty. When this number is reached 

steps are taken to set up a cours secondaire. 
From the standpoint of their affiliation with the 

school and the fees they are required to pay, pupils 


classes: boarders (pensionnaires), day boarders 
(demipensionnaires), supervised day pupils (ex- 
ternes surveillés) and day pupils (externes sim- 
ples). In 1930, out of a total of 187,640 pupils 
enrolled in all types of public secondary schools in 
France, approximately 72 per cent were day pupils 
and supervised day pupils, 20 per cent were board- 
ers and 8 per cent were day boarders. The follow- 
ing characterization, based upon the prospectus of 
the Lycée National Clemenceau at Nantes, shows 
the differences in relationship of these four classes 
to the lycée. Day boarders attend school from 7:45 
a.m. until 7:45 p.m. They take their midday meal 
there and have the privilege of supervised study. 
They do not come on Sundays. Supervised day pu- 
pils attend recitations and supervised study peri- 
ods during which, with the assistance of professors 
or other instructors, they prepare their school 
tasks and lessons. Day pupils go home for lunch. 
They do not attend the periods of supervised study. 
They spend the brief periods between classes on 
the playground. Table I shows the schedule of 
charges to pupils at Nantes. 


Expenditures for Secondary Schools 


The national government provides two types of 
scholarships for secondary school pupils: competi- 
tive scholarships, bourses, and appointive scholar- 
ships, remis universitaires. Appointive scholar- 
ships are available for the children, grandchildren 
and wards of all officials and functionaries at- 
tached to elementary, secondary and higher 
schools. Competitive scholarships include those for 
boarders, day boarders, day pupils with supervised 
study, and ordinary day pupils. Scholarships are 
provided not only by the national government but 
by certain communes and departments. 

Owing to the impossibility of ascertaining the 
amounts provided for secondary schools by other 
agencies it is necessary to limit our consideration 
to national expenditures. The distribution of na- 
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tional expenditures for secondary education in the 
years 1920 and 1928 is shown in Table II. 

On the basis of differences in the type of position 
held, whether administrative or instructional, and 
of subjects taught and grade of diploma or certifi- 
cate held, functionaries of lycées are divided into 
seventeen categories and those of colléges into six 
categories. The personnel of all categories except 
three are divided into six classes. Chaplains are 
divided into three classes. Boarding department 
house masters constitute one class, as do also as- 
sistant teachers (délégués d’enseignement). Pro- 
fesseurs and other functionaries of secondary 
schools are appointed by the minister of public 
instruction. Promotion may be granted either on 
the basis of seniority or by recommendation. Auto- 
matic promotion to the next higher class on the 
basis of seniority is the right of all functionaries 
who have spent in the lower class two years in ex- 
cess of the required minimum period of service 
(generally four years). 


State Helps Meet Teacher Costs 


The most important indemnités paid to func- 
tionaries of secondary instruction include indemni- 
tés for residence, lodging, dependents and sickness, 
and indemnités for advanced diplomas and certifi- 
cates. In the first article of the present series,’ I 
have described the French pension system and de- 
fined and differentiated salaries and indemnités. 
It is unnecessary to consider these matters here. 

In meeting the salary costs of lycées, France 
distinguishes between salary increases and the ini- 
tial salary, that is, the salary paid to functionaries 
of the lowest class in each category. The lycée 
itself must finance the initial salaries of its entire 
personnel. The national government pays the sal- 
ary increases. In actual practice, however, lycées 
are never able to pay the entire cost of the initial 
salaries of their staffs; therefore, the national gov- 
ernment provides a continuing annual subvention 
to enable lycées to cover salary deficits, the amount 
of which is fixed every five years. 

Formerly colléges were supported almost en- 
tirely by the communes in which they were located. 


‘Swift, Fletcher Harper, The NATION’s SCHOOLS, July, 1933. 


TABLE I—SCALE IN FRANCS OF ANNUAL CHARGES FOR PUPILS AT LYCEE CLEMENCEAU, NANTES, 1929 














Lower Lycée Lycée Classes | 
Preparatory | 
Infant Preparatory 8th and 7th Second to Higher 
Classes of Pupils Classes Classes Classes First Cycle Cycle Schools | 
| ———____— —_—_—_—_— —— | 
| Day pupils 324 324 324 540 702 918 | 
Supervised day pupils 594 594 594 918 1,080 1,296 
Day boarders 1,674 1,836 1,944 2,376 2,592 2,808 
Boarders 3,294 3,294 3,294 3,834 4,104 4,428 
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TABLE IJ—DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR SECONDARY INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 

















” 1920 a Ba te. 1928 
Purposes’ Amount* Per Cent Amount Per Cent 

Salaries and indemnités 96,067 82.1 211,913 82.7 
Upkeep and equipment 6,947 5.9 1,096 0.4 
| Scholarships 10,060 8.6 35,226 13.7 
| Building expense 4,005 3.4 6,158 2.3 
Miscellaneous expense Ae 1,787 0.7 

Total: in francs paid 117,094 256,180 

In 1913 francs 38,517 52,069 














1Costs of operation and maintenance do not appear in this table as these are charges for which the lycées themselves and local collége 


authorities are responsible. 
2All amounts are given in thousands of francs. 


A new fiscal plan for colléges was provided in 1925 
by a law that replaced the former policy by a con- 
tract between the national government and the 
commune. Under such a contract the national gov- 
ernment guarantees a definite number of courses 
and becomes responsible for the payment of all 
salaries and indemnités of the instructional per- 
sonnel. The commune on its part agrees to include 
in its annual budget an amount sufficient to cover 
the costs for which by the terms of the contract it 
is responsible. 


National Salary Schedule Exists 


Secondary school functionaries are paid accord- 
ing to a national salary schedule graduated accord- 
ing to categories and according to the classes in- 
cluded in each category. In recognition of the 
higher cost of living and the higher professional 
requirements demanded by lycées and colléges in 
the departments of the Seine and the Seine-et-Oise, 
a higher schedule is maintained than for other 
departments. 

In the case of colléges the salary schedule is the 
same throughout France. The range may be sug- 
gested by a few typical instances, for example, 
principals and professors of the first rank, pos- 
sessors of licenses, receive annual salaries ranging 
from 16,000 francs (class six) to 36,000 francs 
(class one) ; teachers of gymnastics, sewing and 
singing, possessing a higher degree, receive an- 
nual salaries ranging from 11,500 francs (class 
six) to 22,500 francs (class one). 

The title “professor” is given in France to in- 
structors in higher primary schools, normal 
schools, secondary schools, universities and other 
institutions of higher learning who have acquired 
complete and permanent professional status. 
Teachers in elementary primary schools enjoying 
complete professional status and in infant schools 
are known as instituteurs titulatres. 

The maximum teaching load of members of the 
instructional staff attached to secondary schools 
varies with the level of instruction and the subject 
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taught. It depends also in the case of lycées upon 
whether the school is in the Departments of the 
Seine and the Seine-et-Oise or in other depart- 
ments, being lighter in the former two depart- 
ments. The maximum teaching load of professors 
of the ordinary secondary school subjects, such as 
mathematics, languages and natural sciences, va- 
ries from approximately twelve to fourteen hours 
in the Departments of the Seine and the Seine-et- 
Oise and from fourteen to sixteen hours in other 
departments. Payment for supplementary hours 
is generally based on a fixed amount for each hour 
continuing throughout the year, and varies in the 
case of professeurs aggrégés from 3,429 francs in 
the Department of the Seine to 2,403 francs in 
other departments. 

Boarding departments of both lycées and col- 
léges are required to be self-supporting. However, 
the law is not applied strictly. On the contrary, 
the national government grants subventions to 
cover deficits incurred by the boarding depart- 
ments. Such deficits are often difficult to avoid 
owing to the variations in the costs from year to 
year of food, coal and other important materials. 


How Building Costs Are Financed 


It may be said that in general, cities and com- 
munes are responsible for erecting, equipping, 
furnishing and repairing school buildings, and 
consequently are the owners of these buildings. 
However, the national government owns the supe- 
rior Lycée de Tournon and the buildings of seven 
girls’ and nine of the fifteen boys’ lycées in Paris. 
In such cases, the national government assumes the 
responsibility for all building costs. In the case 
of all other secondary schools, the national govern- 
ment grants subventions for erecting buildings and 
for major repairs, such subventions not to exceed 
50 per cent of expenditures. Building subventions 
are paid only as reimbursements upon the presen- 
tation of receipted bills after the work has been 
completed. 

All plans and specifications for new buildings, 
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for enlargement or extension of buildings and for 
major repairs for which national aid is sought 
must be submitted to the building commission for 
secondary schools. This commission, presided over 
by the director of secondary instruction, is com- 
posed of eight architects. 

Regulations issued by the ministry of public 
instruction set forth in great detail the accounting 
and budgetary forms to be used by school authori- 
ties, thus providing uniform procedure. Every 
year the ministry must approve the budgets of 150 
boys’ lycées and sixty girls’ lycées. For this pur- 
pose there are attached to the ministry two special 
officials, one man and one woman. 

The national government pays by far the larger 
portion of all indemnités of all functionaries of 
both lycées and colléges, the salaries of all college 
functionaries, and a portion of the salaries of lycée 
functionaries. Cities and communes are, as a rule, 
expected to erect, equip, maintain and repair all 
secondary school buildings and to pay also the 
costs of lighting, heating, janitor service and all 
other so-called costs of operation and maintenance. 
The only exception to this policy is to be found in 
the case of the lycées owned and entirely supported 
by the national government. However, the national 
government does not conceive it has completely 
fulfilled its responsibility when it has paid the por- 
tion of the cost of secondary instruction that is 
assigned to it by law. On the contrary, it provides 
annual appropriations to cover deficits in expendi- 
tures for which local authorities are by law or con- 
tract responsible, for example, deficits in lycée 
and collége boarding departments and lycée initial 
salary costs. 


Nation May Even Aid Private Schools 


If a commune refuses to create a collége, the 
need of which is evident, the minister of public 
instruction is empowered to make a contract with 
the department in which the commune is located 
for the establishment of a secondary school. If it 
proves impossible to make a contract with the de- 
partment then the minister may draw up a con- 
tract with a society or even with an individual. 
The ministry may place teachers at the disposal of 
such establishments and contribute to the costs of 
its maintenance. 

The same merits and the same defects that were 
noted in my previous article on “French Policies 
of Financing Elementary Schools” characterize 
the policies employed by France in financing sec- 
ondary instruction. In each case we find a system 
marked by stability and by a studied attempt to 
equalize educational opportunities by demanding 
similar standards of work, of physical equipment 
and of professional training of the members of the 
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personnel. However, in the case of secondary edu- 
cation this equality of standards is definitely less- 
ened by the acceptance of lower norms of service, 
expenditure and personnel for the colléges de- 
signed to serve the smaller communities than for 
the lycées. 

The French system of secondary instruction, like 
her system of primary instruction, is undoubtedly 
open to the charge of overstandardization. Never- 
theless, the ever present evils attendant upon the 
educational and fiscal inequalities born and nur- 
tured by our own American decentralized school 
systems forcefully suggest a multitude of lessons 
that we might well learn from France. 





Facts on High School Library 
Revealed in Report 


Junior high school pupils use the school library for 
pleasure reading more than do senior high school pupils, 
according to the findings of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education in its study of library conditions in 390 
schools. Many devices have been resorted to by high school 
librarians to encourage recreational reading. The seating 
capacities of the libraries appear to be adequate in the 
smaller high schools, but in the larger schools (especially 
those enrolling more than 2,000 pupils), the median per- 
centage of the student body which the library can seat is 
small. 

In a number of schools visited more than 40 per cent of 
the student body used the school library on the day on 
which data were collected. High schools use various pro- 
cedures for admitting pupils to the library. A number of 
schools report finding it satisfactory for pupils to go te 
the library freely without having their attendance checked 
at any time. 

“The small high school is a particularly difficult situa- 
tion in which to develop satisfactory library service. The 
use of the high school library by the public, the use of the 
high school library by elementary school pupils, the devel- 
opment of county library systems, and the consolidation of 
school districts are methods which have been reported as 
successful in increasing the size of the group which the 
library in the small high school serves,” according to the 
report. 

Regular instruction in the use of books in the library is 
given in approximately two-thirds of the schools taking 
part in this study. 

Data indicate that in the schools cooperating in this 
study the total number of books increases consistently with 
the number of pupils in the school, but that the number of 
books per pupil decreases as the enrollment increases. “The 
size of the book collection ranges from 116 books in a 
school with fewer than fifty pupils to 30,000 books in a 
school with an enrollment of 1,500. Fifty-eight schools 
(including five with enrollments of more than 750) have 
fewer than 1,000 books in their libraries.” 

The median number of magazines in the libraries par- 
ticipating in this study increases from six in schools with 
enrollments of fewer than 100 to forty-two in schools 
enrolling more than 2,000 pupils. Of the schools reporting, 
only seven did not subscribe for any magazines for use in 
the libraries. 
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Shall We Reflate Our Public 


Relations Program? 


By FREDERICK JAMES MOFFITT, Superintendent of Schools, Hamburg, N. Y. 


OT the least interesting phenomenon of the 
N recent boom years has been the sudden 

growth and sudden decline of public rela- 
tions programs. In business, in religion and in 
every other field of endeavor, publicity became 
suddenly elevated to the rank of a business art. 
When two or three gathered together, it was not 
so much for prayer and meditation as for the pur- 
pose of appointing a publicity agent. Every grow- 
ing corporation placed its publicity man in the 
front rank of executives. 

Some say that this sudden desire to lay the facts 
before the public came as a result of the heroic 
measures necessary to carry the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of a democracy into the World War. This 
is only partially true. There is no doubt that dur- 
ing war days publicity methods were expanded 
to meet an emergency. Certain types of public 
appeal were carried to such an extreme that the 
term “propaganda” became distasteful to a great 
number of thinking people. But it was after the 
war that the public relations counsel rose to his 
highest peak of endeavor. Through the new field 
of radio, through the expansion of the press, and 
in many more subtle ways, propaganda turned 
into “public relations” and began to take unto 
itself new dignity and force. 


The Heyday of the “Joiner” 


Particularly was this true in the field of public 
education. School men were advised to get ac- 
quainted with the public, to become “joiners,” to 
take office in fraternal organizations, to sit on the 
executive committees of service clubs and, in fact, 
to do anything and everything but mind their own 
business. This, on the whole, was honest advice, 
honestly offered. It opened a new field into which 
many school men entered with avidity. The num- 
ber of new buildings and enlarged courses of study 
are tribute to the school men and women of the 
country who valiantly, and sometimes violently, 
“sold themselves” to the community. 

In considering such a publicist, we must ask 
ourselves: Were the inducements that led the edu- 
cator out of his regular path entirely specious? 
Were they of the same pattern as the advice that 


led him to invest his meager savings in now de- 
flated stock ? 

A careful examination of the present temper of 
the times would hardly support such a conclusion. 
Proper school publicity is more valuable today 
than ever before. It is the sound measure on which 
we must rely to help us back to better days. 

This is a truism: practically every American 
citizen is a firm believer in the public school sys- 
tem. He will not see it beaten down. He will give 
his time, his energy and his substance to fight for 
it. He is its friend and its willing champion. On 
this basis, and on no other, we can go forward with 
confidence. 


Speak in Terms of Man on Street 


Our public relations program in education has 
been up and is now down. But so is our currency, 
so is our idealism, so is our every way cf living. 
We have been happily inflated and decisively de- 
flated. Just as high government officials plan to 
reflate our currency with sane and careful steps, 
so can we in school work reflate our public rela- 
tions program. Therein would seem to lie a hope 
of the public school system of this country. We 
may well examine a reflation program for public 
relations in the light of the past and the hopes of 
the future. 

Codes of procedure have become the agenda of 
the day. What should be the code of the school 
people in their attempt at controlled reflation in 
their public relations? 

First of all, the educator should reexamine with 
some care his entire program of public relation- 
ships. In the light of the last ten years, he may 
well revalue his present practices. Recognizing 
his mistakes, he must clear away some of the false 
assumptions on which that public relations pro- 
gram has been based. 

Of these false assumptions one of the most strik- 
ing is that the public has been intelligently in- 
formed. This is not entirely true. The patois of 
the school people has become enlarged with phrases 
that mean exactly nothing to the man on the street. 
We talk in learned terms of I. Q.’s and A. Q.’s and 
measurements programs. We there make the same 
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mistake that the psychologist made when he at- 
tempted to popularize such undefinable phrases as 
“inferiority complex” and “(tdipus complex”— 
words that have been ready to the popular tongue 
but that convey only hazy notions to the popular 
mind. Patrons of the schools have thought and 
will think in terms of child learning and child sat- 
isfaction in everyday school work. Until we can 
bring home to them what is actually happening in 
today’s classroom, the program of the school will 
suffer from a verbosity that will not lead to the 
kind of support we need. 


Ask Better Teacher Preparation 


Again we have talked in terms of buildings and 
equipment. So has every up-and-coming council- 
man who wished to carry his district at the next 
election. Patrons of the school want the finest 
buildings and best equipment possible for their 
children. But while their pride in local building 
is temporarily exalted, their primary interest is in 
the progress of the child. We must change our talk 
to terms of better teacher preparation. If we would 
advertise our school, we must do so first by having 
the best school. 

The see-saw of economic conditions shifted its 
balance, an event not entirely without parallel in 
the history of our imperfect economic system. The 
end of the plank that had been high over the garden 
wall hit the earth with a resounding thump and 
he who had been in the upper reaches of the air 
with heaven in sight felt a sickening bump. 

The type of school man who had placed his hopes 
on the plank of a public relations program today 
feels that the plank is cracked in the middle and 
that never again can he trust its strength. The 
present level of public relations in education is 
probably in a more lowly position than at any time 
within the last twenty years. The educator who 
felt that his entire public was well and intelligently 
informed on school affairs is now facing a “tax- 
payers league,” which under the guise of “saving 
the people” has practically taken over the power 
of duly constituted boards of education ; or an “‘ad- 
visory committee” of public servants who blindly 
seem to ignore the fact that the concept of public 
education has moved forward in the past decade; 
or a “hostile press,”’ which repeatedly calls atten- 
tion to the frills and fads of public education with- 
out naming those frills and fads specifically. 

Such an educator feels that the see-saw is per- 
manently disabled. Hopeless, he takes the course 
of least resistance and runs back to Mother School 
whimpering in defeat. No more is he seen in the 
counsels of the mighty; he skulks along the street 
as if he, too, were suffering from the after effects 
of a banking holiday. 
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No longer does the educator trust his friend the 
editor of the local paper. He is suspicious of the 
invitation to speak at Rotary, and he sees ill-omen 
in the conference arranged to improve the facili- 
ties for adult education. Bruised and sore from 
his brief ride on the teeter-totter, he is unwilling 
to trust the lawn swing which has given him fun 
galore and been safely tested by the use of many 
years. 

We school men have gone on the assumption 
that the patron of the school has completely for- 
gotten his old ideals, that we must show in defi- 
nite terms how much in actual cash our education 
is worth to each child. Every layman has repeat- 
edly heard figures quoted from the commencement 
platform showing that a high school education will 
mean so much in dollars and cents to each of the 
graduates. Those figures become meaningless 
when applied to local situations. The schools can- 
not attempt to compete with business as a dollars 
and cents proposition. People learn because of the 
enrichment it brings to their lives. Scholarship 
will go forward no matter what the fluctuations 
of the stock market or the monetary standard. We 
must get away from the idea of selling the school 
as a money-making institution. 

In the second place, the publicity program must 
be aggressive but not bombastic. The public is 
already “sold” on the school program. Overselling 
can do intolerable harm. We realize that perfec- 
tion has not been reached, yet many statements 
emanating from school officials are intemperate 
and unjustified. The sale has been made; service 
now becomes the work of the organization. 


Use Every Facility at Hand 


Finally, no method of interpretation to the pub- 
lic should be overlooked. Too often has the educa- 
tor been prone to rely solely upon the newspaper 
and the platform speaker. Both are excellent me- 
diums in their respective fields but they cannot be 
all-inclusive. There are other means of interpreta- 
tion just as vital. Home contacts, the parent- 
teacher association, the school as a community 
center, social contacts, pupil publications, school 
assemblies and school programs, these are a few of 
the various devices that should suggest themselves 
to those in charge of methods of interpretation to 
the public. 

If we go forward with these three considerations 
in mind—(1) that we shall clarify our program 
not for a small privileged group but to the man on 
the street, (2) that we shall aggressively defend 
our schools but in a manner befitting the institu- 
tion we represent, and (3) that we shall use every 
facility we have at hand—our public relations pro- 
gram cannot fail. 
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Federal Support for Public Schools 
Is Inevitable 


By FRED ENGELHARDT, Professor of School Administration, 


University of Minnesota 


the United States and of the relationship 

between the states and the federal govern- 
ment indicates that federal aid to public schools is 
inevitable. 

The evolution of public education within the sev- 
eral states brought with it a struggle between sup- 
port and control. It was a long time before those 
who controlled the taxable resources were willing 
to admit that education is a state function. It also 
was some time before the states were ready to 
assume the responsibility of equalizing public 
school costs which constituted such a heavy burden 
on certain sections of each state. Some states do 
not yet appear to be aware of their responsibilities 
in this connection. 

In the movement to bring about equality of edu- 
cational opportunity to all children within the vari- 
ous states the local school districts gladly accepted 
as much money as the state was willing to give 
them so long as the state left the local division free 
to do as it pleased. State support appeared essen- 
tial, but it was insisted that local control must be 
maintained. 


A N EXTENSIVE study of economic trends in 


Control and Support Cannot Be Separated 


State support without state control resulted in 
a new form of inequality. Many areas in each state 
gained distinct advantages over other areas, irre- 
spective of the method used for distributing state 
money. The reason for this situation was that the 
underlying structure of the school district was 
unsound. Lacking control the state had no way to 
correct the basic diseased conditions fostered by 
the existing school district. Thus state support 
without state control tended to perpetuate condi- 
tions that were basically unsound—socially, eco- 
nomically and educationally. 

Economic pressure has gradually forced advo- 
cates of this false interpretation of the theory of 
local autonomy to admit that control and support 
of public education within a state cannot be sepa- 
rated satisfactorily. Educational leaders must de- 
velop a balance between state support and con- 
trol that will function in actual practice. The 


proper step in this direction will be taken when 
the most economical unit of school administration 
has been created and when those characteristics 
that are essential to the preservation of public 
enthusiasm for education are fostered. Time and 
study will eventually produce this situation. 

The states are now passing through a similar 
evolution with respect to the place of the federal 
government in educational matters. The day will 
come when those who control federal resources 
will be forced to admit that the federal government 
has certain responsibilities for the maintenance of 
public schools. The first step in acknowledging 
this responsibility is through federal support, and 
the states will accept the money granted with en- 
thusiasm so long as control remains with the state. 


Same Principles Apply to Federal Support 


It will require some time for the necessary read- 
justment in thinking to take place, the same as it 
did in the case of state support. It will be impos- 
sible to operate for any length of time on the theory 
that the federal government may grant money to 
the states for educational purposes without fed- 
eral control. Time and past experience will show 
that certain sections of the country will profit at 
the expense of other sections under such a plan. 
In other words, the people will ask: Why allow an 
area of the country to continue as a state when it 
cannot exist economically as a _ self-supporting 
unit? The doctrine of state rights will then be bit- 
terly contested. 

As the federal government assumes its respon- 
sibility for public education it will be necessary to 
establish that balance between support and control 
which is essential to the maintenance of efficient 
and economical schools. It will be discovered that 
certain educational activities are best carried on 
by the federal government; that other activities 
are handled best by the state, and that still other 
activities are rightfully the responsibility of the 
local school divisions within the state. Is it mere 
speculation to imagine that there will be fewer 
than forty-eight states when the ideal plan of pub- 
lic education is eventually evolved? 





Happy to Say... 


N PADDLING a canoe from the 

home camp to the post office, the 
short route, two miles, is a straight 
line about 2 mile distant from both the 
north and the south shores. If you 
paddle close to either of these, the dis- 
tance is about three miles, but about 
half as tiring as the straight route. 
How do you account for this? On the 
longer trip, close to shore, you see 
every paddle stroke pushing you ahead. 
Trees, rocks, sand spits slide behind. 
Your progress is plain. Out in the 
middle you seem scarcely to move. 


HE best of teachers make use of 

this natural effect on their children 
which comes from realizing success. 
The full value of this fact applied to 
learning is a modern discovery or an 
old one found again. 


OR the home stretch between now 
and the end of the school year you 
can try a new scheme for another link 
between the community and the school. 


Y BULLETIN or by direction in 

principals’ meeting or assembly of 
all teachers, you can desire everyone 
on the day following the receipt of di- 
rections to give each pupil above the 
fourth grade this exercise in dictation, 
penmanship and letter writing: 
“Dear Father and Mother: 

Will you please write a letter to our 
superintendent of schools telling him 
something you like about our school 
and some things you think they ought 
to do or do better? I will take your 
answer back tomorrow. 

Your son, John.” 


F YOUR teachers and public are like 
those I have worked for, you will do 
well to make clear in your instructions 
that no suggestions are to be offered 
as to what the parents are to say and 
no pressure is to be used to get replies. 
You will, from some schools, get 50 
per cent of the homes to answer. From 
some, you will get 80 per cent. Some 
teachers and some principals will lose 
some of the sharp answers before turn- 
ing over the letters to you. What of it? 
Such comments will not be wasted. 


OU can get a committee of inter- 
ested teachers to meet with you at 
four o’clock (tea served by the high 
school domestic science girls) and tab- 


ulate the returns. Special letters, 
spotted by your committee, will make 
for you interesting reading. 


SUMMARY of the comments, with 

remarks by you and your audi- 

ence, will provide material for as valu- 

able a principals’ or teachers’ meeting 

as you could wish, provided you get 

your folks to say what they are going 
to do about the points mentioned. 


OU will also have a text for a par- 

ents’ meeting in which you say 
what you and the schools are going to 
do in the light received. The old type 
of address to citizens by a superintend- 
ent when he undertakes as a superior 
to educate them like a class of children 
is so common that a variation of this 
sort will be something of a refresh- 
ment if he maintains a positive good 
humor throughout. 


NVITATIONS printed on menus, 

hotel bills and otherwise published 
by restaurants, railroads and organi- 
zations serving the public indicate a 
desire for the opinion of patrons that 
is notably lacking in the operation of 
schools, and to their disadvantage. 


K 7HILE we are talking about this, 
there is also the information an 
unafraid superintendent can get by a 
similar invitation to all the school peo- 
ple: 

“Today please write me briefly your 
comments on measures now in opera- 
tion for administration of our schools. 
Also, please indicate improvements we 
should make. Principals are requested 
to get these letters to me by five o’clock 
today.” 


HY such haste? Because, broth- 

er, the dear American people 
have become so accustomed to losing 
their individuality in committees and 
mass thinking that any attempt to get 
a real sampling of opinion will be 
thwarted by some bright organizer, 
who will get your teachers together, 
iron out honest differences of opinion, 
and give you her own idea approved 
by a majority. 
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AFFLED by this usage, the au- 

thors of the most recent books on 
educational conferences urge supervi- 
sors to count most on interviews with 
teachers, one at a time. 


OBODY knows what percentage of 

teachers have a real interest in 
improving public school service for the 
public’s sake. The only census of this 
I ever saw was that of James Shepherd, 
principal of the New York City High 
School of Commerce. He took it every 
year. He said about 10 per cent of 
teachers are naturally progressive, 
keen for improvement. Ten per cent 
are opposed to change, will plot against 
it. The remaining 80 per cent are gal- 
vanic, will respond when you turn on 
the current. 


EADERSHIP of the best kind 

shares responsibility with the led. 
The best leader doesn’t so often say 
“Do this” as he asks “What would you 
suggest should be done?” 


O DOUBT most school systems 

have a traitor or two who should 
be taken out and shot, but if your 
school board has the not uncommon 
tendency of thinking more of a poor 
teacher than of an efficient superin- 
tendent, why worry? 


ROF. JAMES J. WALSH, sociolo- 

gist and psychologist, Fordham 
University, New York, has written a 
jolly book, “Laughter and Health,” 
with chapters on how and why each of 
the internal organs are toned and 
healthfully stimulated by this dis- 
tinctly human ability: mirth. Children 
in school used to be punished for in- 
dulging in it. Let’s have classes to 
increase it. 


DA BENFEY JUDD and a group of 

New York intelligentsia are cam- 
paigning for a Mark Twain memorial 
traveling professorship of humor. 


GOOD way to open a teachers’ 
meeting is: “Here’s a new joke, 
apropos of nothing at all, I heard re- 
cently. I wish you would gather such 
and tell them to the children.” It is a 
happier experience to have your teach- 
ers laugh with you than at you. When 
you find yourself saying “must” to 
your staff too much, offer your wife a 
reward to say it oftener to you. 


btu VA Curd ew 
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A School Designed to Serve Pupil 
and Community Needs 


By WALLACE A. NEWLIN, Principal, Charles W. Eliot Junior High School, Altadena, Calif. 


HE Charles W. Eliot Junior High School, 

Altadena, Calif., a residential community of 

20,000 population, was first opened in Sep- 
tember, 1931, with an enrollment of about 650 
pupils. Since this school is a part of the school 
system of Pasadena, where the 6-4-4 plan of or- 
ganization is in effect, it has grown in two years to 
an enrollment of 1,050, serving grades seven to 
ten, inclusive. 

To the casual observer Altadena and Pasadena 
form a single city. The two cities, however, are 
not only politically separated, but a strong com- 
munity consciousness exists in Altadena that is 
expressed by a splendid civic spirit, a pride in local 
institutions and an unusual interest in public 
affairs, especially the public schools. 

Eliot, being the first and only junior high school 
in Altadena, has found this attitude on the part of 
its patrons a distinct advantage. As a result, the 


relationship of the school to its patrons and the 
people of Altadena is an outstanding and distinc- 
tive feature of the school’s development. The audi- 
torium and other rooms at the school are used 
frequently by civic organizations, and a boy scout 
troop has its headquarters in the tower of the 
school building. 

An unusually strong and active P. T. A. and 
fathers’ council have cooperated with the pupils 
and faculty in many activities that have helped to 
create interest, enthusiasm and a spirit of good 
will that makes it comparatively easy to carry out 
worth while projects at the school. The mingling 
of hundreds of pupils, teachers and parents gives 
an acquaintance, a feeling of unity and good will 
that is a valuable asset in dealing with the more 
serious educational problems. 

The administrative staff consists of the prin- 
cipal, an assistant principal for girls, an assistant 





Members of dramatics classes are given opportunity for dramatic expression and expericnce in play production. These 
girls are members of a cast fora one-act play presented as a part of an evening program. 
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“A diversified activity program is carried on in the school’s foods laboratory, where instruction is given in cooking, dish- 
washing, the proper method of setting the table and other domestic arts. 


principal for boys and a counselor. The last three, 
under the present demand for economy, are as- 
signed to teaching part time. There are also a 
librarian, a secretary and a clerk. 

There is a student organization consisting of 
a president, a vice president, a secretary, seven 
commissioners and a student council. The com- 
missioners have executive duties in connection 
with various activities of the school. The student 
council is a judicial body that assists the faculty 
in matters of discipline. It consists of the three 
student body officers, two commissioners who serve 
in an ex officio capacity and three elected members. 

Besides the officers mentioned, a large number 
of pupils are brought into activity as traffic officers, 
in connection with the school paper, as officers of 
various organizations within the school and in 
numerous other positions of service. Pupils are 
limited to one major or two minor offices so that 
the number participating may be as large as pos- 
sible. 

The school day is divided into six periods of 
sixty minutes each, including passing periods. In 
the middle of the day there are two thirty-minute 
periods so that half the school is at lunch while 
the other half is in home rooms, clubs or assem- 


blies. Assemblies occur regularly once a week for 
each group with occasional extras. 

Pupils are assigned to home rooms by grade 
level, alphabetically, including both boys and girls. 
They are expected to have the same home room 
teacher for two years. A definite guidance curricu- 
lum has been adopted for use in the home rooms. 
Home room teachers are learning to participate 
more and more in the guidance program of the 
school. It is the policy of the school to make guid- 
ance the most important function of each teacher, 
both through the home room and through class- 
room activities. The guidance program is designed 
to develop the pupil’s personality and help him to 
evaluate and choose with discrimination educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities. It is designed 
to operate not as a program set apart, but so that 
it shall permeate every activity participated in by 
the pupils. 

Pupils are grouped according to ability, but 
every effort is made to keep this fact in the back- 
ground and to make the grouping flexible and 
adjustable to individual pupil needs. As the pupil 
progresses into the ninth and tenth grades this 
classification automatically breaks down to a large 
extent because of the few requirements and di- 








52 
versity of electives. Pupils tend to classify them- 
selves according to the electives they choose. 

The curriculum committees for English and 
social science in Pasadena have correlated their 
material so that while seventh grade pupils are 
studying colonial and early American history in 
social science much of the literature used in their 
English classes is related to these periods. At Eliot, 
as well as at some other schools in the Pasadena 
system, one further step is being taken by having 
beginning seventh grade pupils take English and 
social science under the same teacher so that these 
two subjects may be more completely integrated. 
Whether or not this will become a permanent prac- 
tice or be followed by further steps along similar 
lines has not been determined. 

The following statement in regard to curricula 
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is taken from Curriculum Monograph No. 58, 
Pasadena City Schools. 

The curriculum requirements in the seventh and 
eighth grades have been determined on the basis 
of affording all pupils a group of well rounded 
experiences, together with opportunity for elective 
choices in various fields in the eighth grade. The 
requirements in the ninth and tenth grades are 
determined by the state board of education and 
local requirements for graduation from high 
school. 

Beginning with the ninth grade, the choice of 
electives should be determined by the vocational 
interests or future educational plans of the pupil. 
Choices of subjects are accepted only after con- 
ference with and consent of the counselor and prin- 
cipal together with the written approval of the 


SUBJECT REQUIREMENTS AND ELECTIVES’ 





SEVENTH YEAR 


Home Economics 


Home Economics 





Required Homemaking (Foods) Homemaking 
Health and Physical Education Homemaking (Clothing) (Foods) . 1% 
English Industrial Arts (Clothing) y 
Asitheatic Electricity and Sheet Metal Foods? ........ ly 
Home Economics (for girls) (first semester) Clothing+ ... % 
Clothing, 7-1 Elementary Mechanics Home Craft ly 
Foods, 7-2 ssuinae Geade WE eotcten) Commercial Subjects 
a Mathematics eed, 
a a Arithmetic (if only 1 semester is er 
a one elected, it should be first, 8-1) E ela -1 
reyes: ong Music elle 
cast Band Dramatics. : 
" , Elective Junior Glee Club News Writing -.. 7 
Cheiee im th seal “tre : Orchestra Public Speaking % 
oice in the required music . 
Band NINTH YEAR ree sanenage ° 
Orestes Required German a 
Pia es 741 Health and Physical Education Latin ss 
— English — Spanish ...... . 
EIGHTH YEAR Social Science’ Industrial Arts’ 
Required Electives (two) Architect. Drawing*+ ............ 1 
Health and Physical Education TENTH YEAR Auto Mechanics . csoossscseee DL 
English Required Electricity ae a4 cosessecsesece LY 
General Science . ; Machine Drawing*} .............. 1 
ven : Health and Physical Education Machi Sh 
Social Science English BERING SHOP ..............--------0- 1 
Electives (two) — Mechanical Drawing .............. 1 
, ’ on Biology Printing ........... ae ES 2 
i wuetives Electives (two) Gen. Metal Working. 1 
a Subjects ELECTIVES FOR NINTH AND TENTH Woodshop ~....-..---..--.-------se--s0es - 
Penmanship and Spelling YEARS ——— j 
(1 semester) . Credits gebra ain revaieshnsrvenctonti 1 | 
Typing, 8-2 only, (service course Subject _ Allowed‘ Plane Geometry*# .................. 1 
intended primarily for college Art Music 
preparatory students) Art Craft ...... Sesto RTE shcinilinarectedopesiannianngieeieRs 2 
Foreign Languages Commercial .......................... ly CN IID: ssinrniencarsvaniicsnininarwete 2 
Broadening and Finding Course Design and Decoration........ _ & a ee oe 2 
in French, Latin, and Spanish, EEL TELLIN % Social Science 
1 semester, 8-2 only SITE statisircicnincncniicdoninisitinen ee World History* .. oa 
1Unless otherwise indicated each subject listed continues through two semesters. 
2Credit may be secured for one semester of any two-semester elective. 
°Exceptions may be made where this requirement interferes with college preparatory work: e.g. eastern college preparatory courses. 
‘In art, home economics and industrial arts subjects, additional credit beyond the number specified will be allowed where advanced in- 


struction is offered, and with the consent of the counselor and the principal 


5News writing may replace 10-2 English. 
*Exceptions may be made where this requirement interferes with college preparatory work: e.g. eastern college preparatory courses. 


*Indicates tenth year electives. ; 
tindicates that there is a prerequisite 
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The school is situated on a twelve-acre plot of ground which, being near the base of the Sierra Nevadas, has a decided 
slope to the south. This topographical factor had a strong bearing on the architectural arrangement. 


parents. The normal program for ninth and tenth 
grade pupils is five subjects, including physical 
education. 

Since the school has taken the name of Charles 
W. Eliot, an effort has been made to bring to the 
pupils something of the ideals, the appreciation of 
spiritual values and the never wavering faith in 
humanity of the man whose name the school bears. 
Harvard graduates living in Pasadena have helped 
achieve this by presenting a bust of Eliot for the 
library and a letter in his own handwriting. They 
also helped to select the following inscription 
which appears on a tablet on the front wall of the 
building: “Man glorifies God first by being useful, 
second by being happy. ... The supreme powers 
of the universe are not mechanical or material; 
they are hope and fear and love.” 


The Pupils’ Code 


Quietness, courtesy, poise, friendliness and hap- 
piness, all characteristics of Charles W. Eliot, are 
being built as strongly as possible into the at- 
mosphere of the school. 

Under the leadership of the honor society the 
pupils have adopted the following code which it is 
hoped will become a vital influence in the life and 
atmosphere of the school: 

“In order that we may become the best type of 


individuals, and in order that Eliot may be a better 
school because of our being here, we do agree to 
adopt as our slogan, ‘Self-Mastery for Social 
Service,’ and to keep in mind and strive to the best 
of our ability to attain the ideals expressed in the 
following code: 

“1. Believing that a healthy body is the first 
step toward self-mastery, we will strive to develop 
and maintain a good physique by observing the 
rules of exercise, proper nourishment, sleep and 
cleanliness, and will do nothing which will tend to 
harm our physical vitality. 

“2. In order that we may be prepared for effi- 
cient living we will try to achieve mental self-mas- 
tery by developing our abilities to their limit, 
increasing our powers of concentration, acquiring 
correct study habits and keeping an open mind on 
all subjects. 

“3. We will strive to develop within ourselves a 
control of our emotions so that we may not be a 
detriment to ourselves or others. We will exercise 
control over the expression of our emotions, such 
as, speech, temper, attitude, voice and poise. 

“4. Our conduct should be above reproach at all 
times, therefore, we will strive to obey not only 
the written laws, but those unwritten regulations 
which are always understood. 

“5. We will endeavor to keep ourselves morally 
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straight by thinking clean thoughts, using good 
language, participating in wholesome pastimes, 
and indulging in worth while entertainment. 

“Believing that the happiest life is one spent in 
service to others, we pledge ourselves to practice 
the foregoing code in order that we may render 
the greatest service to society.” 

The right kind of discipline cannot be forced 
but must follow as a natural result of the teacher’s 
personality and relationship to pupils. In our edu- 
cational philosophy the teacher has two functions, 
according to Philip W. L. Cox, first, to create a 
homelike, friendly, joyful, uninhibited atmosphere, 








Architectural Features of the New Plant 
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then, to stimulate and guide the pupil as he works 
in that atmosphere. 

We wish to keep far from compulsion in control 
of pupils, from imposing the teacher’s will without 
respecting the child’s personality or considering 
his feelings, from extreme devotion to subject 
matter and from undue emphasis on preparation 
for adult life. But at the same time we are trying 
to keep definitely in mind that pupils must be con- 
trolled, guided and inspired so that they may live 
richly and wholesomely in the present and be pre- 
pared to meet the problems of life that will be 
met in a complex and rapidly changing world. 





By EDGAR W. MAYBURY, Architect, Pasadena, Calif. 


HE community in which Charles W. Eliot 
Junior High School is situated is one where 
continued growth in population may be ex- 
pected. This factor was taken into consideration 
in designing the plant. There were no adult re- 
quirements to speak of in connection with plan- 
ning the building, except that the auditorium 
should be made convenient for community use. 
The school is situated on a twelve-acre plot of 
ground which, being near the base of the Sierra 
Nevadas, has a decided slope to the south. This 
topographical factor and the fact that the site was 
not quite large enough to provide adequate play- 
ground facilities had a strong bearing on the archi- 
tectural arrangement. 
The program of requirements called for a plant 
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that would accommodate 900 pupils, so planned 
that additional classrooms could be added to in- 
crease the capacity to 1,200 pupils. The present 
plant does not contain permanent facilities for 
teaching woodworking, sheet metal work, electri- 
cal work and automobile mechanics. For the time 
being classes in these subjects are handled in a 
temporary bungalow. Neither does it contain boys’ 
or girls’ gymnasiums, a swimming pool or other 
physical education facilities. Bungalows have been 
provided to serve temporarily as locker rooms for 
outdoor athletics. 

The program of requirements prepared by the 
school board set up the following specifications: 

Main building—administration unit, a library, 
sixteen standard classrooms, two commercial 
rooms, two cooking rooms, two sewing rooms, a 
cafeteria to be situated in the south half of the 
basement and a music room. 

Auditorium—to seat 900 pupils on one floor. 
Dressing and property rooms to be built off the 
stage. The stage to be built without a fly gallery. 
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Cooking rooms, sewing rooms, the library, 
the music room, science rooms and the 
auditorium are features of the first floor. 
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Science Wing—three “TI 
science rooms on the first we 
floor, two art rooms and 
two music rooms on the ! 
second floor and one vis- 
ual education room. toe 

Shop Wing (to be t 
erected later) —wood- f 
working shop, sheet metal [ 
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The band room is located on the second 
floor behind the upper part of the audito- 
rium stage. This prevents noises from 


1 
1 reaching other sections of the building. 
1 


Craft rooms, art rooms and regular class- 
rooms are also on the second floor. 
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The board’s program 
of requirements also so 
specified that provision I**"° 
should be made for ade-_ 
quate toilet facilities and [com 
storerooms, in accord- [es 
ance with the board’s 
standards. 

In addition to special rooms for art, music, home 
economics and commercial subjects, the building 
contains sixteen regular classrooms. Provision has 
been made for the addition of at least ten more 
classrooms should they be needed. The architec- 
tural arrangement is such that these classrooms 
may be added without interfering with the play- 
ground area at the rear of the property. 











Drop in Grade Used to Advantage 


Lake Avenue, the main thoroughfare, adjoins 
the school property on the west, the mountains 
being toward the north. It was considered desir- 
able for the school building to face Lake Avenue 
and for the auditorium also to be situated on this 
street, but with an independent entrance and lobby. 
The school board desired a simple, dignified type 
of architecture for the building. At the same time 
an attractive building was wanted, which would 
be an asset to the community and a pleasant place 
for pupils to work. 

A careful study of the architectural and operat- 
ing requirements resulted in the decision to erect a 
U-shaped building. Since funds were limited it was 
possible to erect only part of the building. This is 
L-shaped. The short wing is on the north side of 
the property and the main building, which is rep- 
resented by the perpendicular segment of the L, 
parallels Lake Avenue. There is a drop in grade 
of approximately twenty feet from the north end 
to the south end of the main building. 

An effort was made in the architectural plan to 
mold the structure to the hillside, as it were, and 
at the same time give it balance and stability. This 
was accomplished largely by placing a tower over 
the main entrance, which serves as a pivotal point. 
Directly south of the tower, in a two-story unit, 
is a large group of classrooms. This unit termi- 
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nates in the library wing, at which point the upper 
story is abandoned. However, a new story is gained 
in the basement due to the drop in grade at the 
south end. This basement area contains the cafe- 
teria, which is a sunny room as it is almost entirely 
above grade. 

The administration unit is directly opposite the 
main entrance, and the library is south of the 
administration unit. Ivorth of the main entrance 
and projecting toward Lake Avenue there is a wing 
that contains the lobby of the auditorium. The 
music room is at the west end of the lobby. The 
projection of this wing from the main building, 
together with the projection of the library, add 
considerable interest to the mass of the building 
and help mold it to the hillside. 

The music room is ideally situated in that it is 
remote from the classrooms. The room is acousti- 
cally treated. Another advantage of the location 
of the music room is that it is available for small 
community gatherings that do not require the 
larger facilities offered by the auditorium. 


Grounds Are Beautifully Landscaped 


The exterior walls of the main building are of 
reenforced concrete construction. The floors, walls 
and ceilings of all corridors in this building are 
also of this type of construction. The auditorium 
is framed with steel columns and steel trusses. The 
floor and ceiling joists throughout the rest of the 
structure are of Oregon pine. 

The type of architecture selected for this build- 
ing is a simple, restrained modern adaption of 
the Byzantine style. The wall surfaces generally 
are stucco, brush coated with a pleasing warm 
tone. The entire effect is offset by the use of brick 
trim and variegated tile roofing. Numerous full- 
grown palm trees and other types of larger trees 
add considerably to the setting of the building. 








Better School Practices 


Purchasing Coal on a “Bid 
Basis” Brings Substantial 
Savings 


In 1924 the Peoria board of educa- 
tion, dissatisfied with both the ton- 
nage method and the B.T.U. method 
of purchasing coal, made a careful 
study of what had been done and 
what was being done in our own 
school and in other schools in similar 
cities. 

The conclusion was reached that 
fuel for the Peoria public school sys- 
tem should be supplied on a “bid ba- 
sis.” That is to say, we would call 
for bids on the basis of the following 
question: “How much will you charge 
to heat the Peoria public schools 
during the year 1932-33 within a tem- 
perature range of 68 to 72 degrees?” 

In 1924 we paid $34,443.88 for coal 
on a tonnage basis after B.T.U.’s had 
been determined and the type or kind 
of coal had been specified. When the 
bids were received and opened the 
cost of heating the schools for the fol- 
lowing year was $29,724.07, although 
we had added one building during that 
time. 

A definite contract entered into with 
the successful bidder covered in a 
more detailed way what I have said. 
The bidder also furnished a_ bond. 
Since this plan of purchase has been 
in operation we have reduced our coal 
cost from $34,443.88 in 1924 to $19,- 
000 for 1932-33. The bid for the cur- 
rent year was $17,570. Within that 
same period three new buildings have 
been added to the system.—E. C. 
FISHER, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Leaves for Study Give 
Jobs to Unemployed Teachers 


Last May, the Providence school 
committee adopted a resolution that 
may prove to be an important contri- 
bution to the problem of promoting the 
professional growth of teachers in 
service. This resolution, providing a 
plan for granting leave of absence to 
teachers, is quoted: 

“Resolved, That the superintendent 
is hereby authorized to grant requests 
from teachers for leaves of absence 
with pay, during either or both terms 
of the school year 1933-34, for study 
or for any other purpose which in the 
judgment of the superintendent will 
result in the professional improvement 


of the teachers; provided, that there 
shall be deducted from the salary of 
the teacher to whom leave of absence 
is granted an amount sufficient to pay 
the regular salary of a substitute for 
the actual number of days school is 
in session during each pay roll period.” 

The resolution, it will be noted, ap- 
plies only to the school year 1933-34. 
However, it is likely that the program 
will be continued for another year and 
may be extended as a permanent pol- 
icy. While most of the applications 
for leaves of absence have been and 
will be for study and travel, it is pos- 
sible under the resolution to include 
any purpose that the superintendent 
considers to be for the professional im- 
provement of the teachers. 

Although the plan was adopted late 
in the spring term, fourteen teachers 
have taken advantage of it. Of this 
number one is taking a trip around 
the world, another is traveling in the 
Orient, and two are traveling in the 
United States. 

The other ten teachers have been 
granted leave for advanced profes- 
sional study. One is enrolled at Brown 
University, one at the Rhode Island 
College of Education, two at western 
universities, three at universities in 
Boston, and three at universities in 
New York City. Six teachers are from 
the elementary schools, three from the 
junior high schools and five from the 
senior high schools. 

While the number who have been 
granted leave under this plan may not 
seem large for the first year, it is cred- 
itable considering the financial limita- 
tions under which teachers are work- 
ing these days. 

Two obvious objectives may be at- 
tained under the plan. First, it offers 
teachers adequate opportunities for 
professional improvement and encour- 
ages them to take advantage thereof, 
because of the subsidy that is offered 
through the payment of part of the 
salary. While there may be some im- 
mediate loss to the school system 
through placing substitutes in the 
places of regular teachers, this loss is 
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more than offset when the teachers re- 
turn to their positions with renewed 
enthusiasm and a wider background 
for teaching. 

The second objective is of special 
significance during this period of the 
emergency. The plan makes possible 
the placement of substitutes in these 
positions and enables the school system 
to compensate somewhat the large 
number of qualified candidates on the 
waiting list in most communities. The 
attainment of this second objective is 
of immediate value in the establish- 
ment of the plan.—H. J. STODDARD, 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


Economies and Course 
Revisions in Bangor 


Repair work on our school buildings 
that could be done during our short 
vacations has been completed at less 
expense than had it been done during 
the regular summer months. 

In purchasing supplies we believe 
that quality of goods comes first and 
price second, as this is necessary to 
maintain our standard in quality of 
work. We also find it an economic 
measure. We do not accept bids. 

Through information and sugges- 
tions issued to the teachers in school 
bulletins and teachers’ meetings we 
have been able to cut the running ex- 
penses of our schools with reference 
to heat, light and care of school equip- 
ment to the minimum, without lower- 
ing the standards of efficiency. 

During the fall term of 1933 the 
entire teaching staffs in the kinder- 
garten and elementary schools have 
been organized into committees for the 
purpose of revising our courses of 
study in the light of modern needs. A 
chairman and secretary have been ap- 
pointed to serve on each committee and 
the committees average from eight to 
ten members. The following courses 
of study and units are to be revised: 
reading, language, geography, arith- 
metic, kindergarten, history and civics, 
spelling, hygiene, drawing, writing, 
physical education, manual training, 
music, domestic science, correlated 
desk work, recitation, assignment and 
tests.—I. W. SMALL, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bangor, Me. 


If you have practical suggestions that might help other 
school administrators T he NATION'S SCHOOLS ull 
be happy to have them for inclusion on this page 
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Do We Pay Too Much for Fire 


Resistance? 


By F. PD. CARTWRIGHT, Research Engineer, Washington, D. C. 


which represents informed opinion perhaps 

as well as any consensus available, asks of 
buildings that in case of fire they shall meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Afford prompt and safe egress for all occu- 
pants. 

2. Avoid inherent hazard of fires starting 
through construction deficiencies, as, for example, 
poor wiring, unlined chimney flues or steam pipes 
in contact with wood, utility cubby-holes not open 
to frequent housekeeping inspection, or the injudi- 
cious use of combustible materials. 

3. Restrict the spread of fire, once started, from 
room to room or story to story until fire apparatus 
can ccntrol it; or in cases in which adequate fire- 
fighting equipment is not available, until the com- 
bustible contents are burned out. 

4. Avoid the hazard of fire communication to 
adjacent buildings. 

We take for granted in modern construction the 
first two of these objectives. Egress is essential 
from the standpoint of safety to life. From the 
time aspect, it is relatively a momentary matter 
and if properly provided for it need not influence 
the choice of construction. 


ik consensus of modern building codes, 


School Fires Rarely Threaten Other Buildings 


Inherent construction hazards have been pretty 
well recognized and classified, and means of avoid- 
ing them have been devised. It is unlikely, further- 
more, that many school buildings of the future 
will be situated dangerously close to other build- 
ings, so that we need not concern ourselves with 
exposure hazards such as arise in congested busi- 
ness sections. 

The principles governing the third objective 
have only begun to be enunciated during the past 
few years. Like many other matters, the design 
of buildings for fire resistance has been emerging 
from an empirical, qualitative stage to a scientific, 
quantitative stage. Fire resistance requirements 
of twenty years ago were far on the conservative 
side. They were drafted by insurance under- 
writers. Not much was known about fires in large 
buildings, and they took no chances. These re- 


Schoolhouses are not warehouses. 
T heir columns, beams and floors need 
not be strong enough to carry the vast 
weight of bales and bags and packing 
cases. Nor does the city schoolhouse 
need the fire strength of an industrial 
building. It 1s possible safely to econ- 
omize on construction through a 
scientific study of fire resistance 


quirements are still in a stage of transition and 
modification. The more we learn, the less we have 
to guess and generalize, and the more economically 
we can construct with safety. 

The modern ideal contemplates the adjustment 
of fire resistance to fire load in the same fashion 
that the load bearing strength of columns, beams 
and floor slabs is adjusted to the weights they are 
expected to receive in the occupied structure. We 
do not design schoolhouse floors for the 400-pound 
per square foot loads that may be expected in a 
warehouse, nor would we, more reasonably, require 
schoolhouse floors to have the four-hour fire resist- 
ance that is customarily specified for the floor slabs 
of buildings that may be packed solid with com- 
bustible contents. 

The fire load on a building was formerly con- 
sidered to be a somewhat indefinite matter, though 
perhaps not more uncertain than the occupancy 
loads. More recently it is realized that the fire load 
is likely to be a direct function of the weight load. 
It cannot be expressed in pounds per square foot 
like the occupancy load, so it is expressed in terms 
of the time during which certain temperatures, 
known to be characteristic of a hot building fire, 
are brought to bear on the column, door, partition 
or other structural unit. Exposure to such heat 
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long continued ultimately means failure, no matter 
of what materials the unit is constructed or how 
it is insulated. 

The period of fire exposure normally to be ex- 
pected from a given occupancy is its fire load, and 
the period during which it will stand up to that 
exposure may be called its fire strength. The fire 
strength, of course, should exceed the expected fire 
load, but the use of added materials or more costly 
construction to secure an excess of fire strength 
is no more reasonable than use of a 400-pound 
floor slab for schoolroom occupancy. 


To Determine the Fire Load 


What fire load is required in a school building? 
That brings us to the step of interpretation, always 
the most difficult in applying scientific results. A 
fire lasts usually until the fire department comes 
and extinguishes it. If there is no adequate fire 
fighting force or equipment, or if circumstances 
hamper the efforts of the firemen, the fire burns 
until all combustible contents of the building or 
enclosure are consumed. 

The first question is whether there is a depend- 
able local fire department. If the city or commu- 
nity is modern in this respect, and pays taxes to 
support good apparatus and personnel and a suffi- 
cient water supply, it is hardly logical from a 
taxpayer’s viewpoint to build school buildings as 
though there were no such facilities within a hun- 
dred miles. As regards the probability that fire- 
men will or will not be effective in a particular 
case, it should be remembered that school build- 
ings, particularly those likely to be built in the 
future, afford almost ideal opportunity for quick 
extinguishment of a fire. 

A school building stands in the open, permitting 
access of hose streams on all sides. It is seldom 
more than three stories in height. It has numer- 
out, well located stairs. It has no rooms surrounded 
by blank walls through which access is almost 
impossible. There are no wide floors filled to the 
ceiling with bales, bags or packing cases blocking 
access to the flames. If any building affords unique 
opportunity for prompt fire extinguishment, it is 
the schoolhouse. 

Let us assume that no fire department or water 
supply is available. Then the building must be so 
constructed that a fire will burn out completely in 
any one room or story without being communicated 
to other rooms or stories. 

How long will the fire last? What will be the 
fire load? These questions have been investigated. 
The National Bureau of Standards has a building 
about 20 by 40 feet, which is filled with various 
quantities of combustible materials and furnish- 
ings, representing different occupancies. These 
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contents are ignited, and the periods necessary for 
a “burn-out” fire observed, together with the tem- 
peratures attained. Briefly summarized, the tests 
show that under favorable conditions of air sup- 
ply, a fire of average intensity will be maintained 
about one hour for each 10 pounds per square foot 
of combustible materials present in a room. 

The Hoover Building Code Committee has pre- 
pared a report on live loads in buildings, which 
includes considerable information on the contents 
of schoolrooms. 

One investigator quoted, N. M. Stineman, has 
found the average weight of furniture and occu- 
pants of a standard classroom to be 10 pounds 
per square foot. 

The Milwaukee Board of Education, in a class- 
room of 781 square feet, secured an average load 
of 10.8 pounds per square foot, including furni- 
ture, forty-eight pupils and teacher. 

Other investigators put the maximum live load 
under ordinary conditions, including furnishings, 
at 14 pounds per square foot. 

It is obvious that without occupants the com- 
bustible furnishings will fall below 5 pounds per 
square foot, and allowing 5 pounds per square foot 
for wood flooring and trim, the total combustible 
contents of the room will not reach 10 pounds per 
square foot. 

In view of this fact, it will appear that a burn- 
out fire in a classroom ordinarily may be expected 
to last not more than one hour, during which time 
the floor above and the partitions about it should 
resist the passage of heat sufficient to ignite com- 
bustible contents on the “cold side’; exposed 
columns or beams should continue to support their 
respective loads, and the doors into other rooms 
should obstruct the passage of smoke, flame or 
superheated gases in dangerous quantities. 


Can Increase Fire Strength of Some Rooms 


Rooms in which shop courses are taught or in 
which greater amounts of combustible material 
are likely to be stored should be cut off from the 
classroom and assembly sections of the building 
by floors and partitions of a resistance period con- 
sistent with their expected fire duration, as deter- 
mined by probable combustible contents. Failing 
this, they should be equipped with automatic 
sprinklers as an additional safety measure. 

How shall the prospective school builder set 
about securing the degree of resistance, or the 
fire-strength, he wants in each part of his build- 
ing? The answer to this comes from the labora- 
tory. A great deal of experimental work has been 
done by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and by the Columbia 
University Testing Laboratory, which has dis- 
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closed the fire resistance periods, under standard 
test conditions, of numerous types of floors, walls, 
partitions, columns and doors. 

The various constructions are classified usually 
as four hour, three hour, two and one-half hour, 
two hour, one and one-half hour and one hour. 
Certain partition types are rated at one-half hour 
and 40 minute. A fairly complete list of such 
classified constructions appears in the “Hoover 
Building Code Committee Report on Minimum 
Fire Resistance Requirements in Buildings.” I 
commend the entire report to the attention of 
school planners. Especially significant is the para- 
graph that follows each list of construction found 
adequate to a given period. It provides for the 
acceptance of “any other material or construction 
of such thickness as to develop hours’ ultimate 
fire resistance under the conditions of the stand- 
ard fire test.” 





Should Not Bar Way to Progress 


The intent of this paragraph is to avoid closing 
the door to future progress and economy, to new 
materials or to more effective adaptations of old 
ones. The attitude is one that deserves to be borne 
in mind by anyone who is responsible for the type 
—and the cost—of building construction. One 
should put the conditions of acceptance so far as 
possible in terms of performance. It is not wise 
to “freeze” them into requirements for specific 
materials and thicknesses or dimensions. 

Under ordinary conditions it is presumable that 
the resistance period selected for a given situation 
will be a compromise between the burn-out require- 
ment and the brief period required for fire ap- 
paratus to be effective. For a partition between 
classrooms of an urban school, a_half-hour’s 
resistance should ordinarily be sufficient; for the 
same classroom partition where only volunteer 
fire fighters or a problematical water supply is 
available, from one to one and one-half hour’s 
resistance is indicated. A woodworking shop or 
bindery, under the latter circumstance, should 
have columns fireproofed for three-hour resistance. 
If sprinkler heads are placed over that floor space, 
or if a good fire station is built around the corner, 
one-hour resistance is generous protection. 

Each part of a building is bound to be a balance 
of several considerations: the character and facili- 
ties of the fire department, the maintenance of 
night watchmen, the water supply, the probability 
of deep snowfall, the height and extent of the 
building, and, last but not least, its cost per pupil. 
Economy with safety can be realized only by an 
informed, skillful synthesis of these and other 
considerations. Neither objective is assured by 
closing the eyes and clinging to the obsolete ex- 
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pression “fireproof.” “Fireproof” is qualitative. 
It means different things to different people at 
different times. It is about as exact as the require- 
ment that construction be “strong.” 

Before they undertake the systematic design of 
school buildings for fire resistance, the school su- 
perintendent and his consulting architect will need 
to make up their minds on a few key questions: 

Is safety of egress influenced by the type of con- 
struction used? Many conservative thinkers hold 
that it is not. Well recognized requirements for 
egress must be followed in any building. No 
amount of incombustible construction will protect 
the children adequately if these rules are not fol- 
lowed. Their strict observance makes the choice 
of construction types much less material to safety. 

What credit shall be given for local fire fighting 
facilities and what for sprinkler equipment? They 
cannot be entirely disregarded, nor can they al- 
ways be counted upon for 100 per cent perform- 
ance. The trend of opinion is that in buildings of 
light occupancy they can be counted on to lessen 
considerably the periods of fire exposure. 

Those interested in schoolhouse construction 
could render both themselves and the building 
public a great service by gathering and correlating 
data on fires in schoolhouses, their causes, duration 
and effects. 





The Use of Cleaning Equipment 


Employees in the cleaning department should be made 
to realize that they have a definite responsibility in the use 
and care of equipment and cleaning materials, says H. V. 
Hildenbrand writing in the Hotel Monthly. Brooms, floor 
brushes, short handled brushes, mop handles, plungers and 
similar articles should have the handles drilled before being 
issued, and the tools should always be hung in lockers when 
not in use. 

Vacuum cleaner bags should be emptied before they be- 
come filled to capacity, as the machines may be damaged 
by the bags becoming stuffed. Also the simple lubricating 
and cleaning attention necessary in keeping the machines 
in firstclass condition should be clearly explained, and a 
schedule employed to ensure their receiving regular atten- 
tion. Carpet sweepers suffer from too infrequent dumping, 
and they should be emptied regularly. 





Caring for School Floors 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards has recently prepared a 
circular on “The Care of Floors” (LC-388) which is now 
ready for free distribution to schools and other institutions. 

The circular has been compiled from information gained 
from reliable sources and experience and deals with the 
maintenance of wood, concrete, tile, terrazzo, marble, lino- 
leum, rubber, cork, asphalt tile, mastic, plastic magnesia 
cement and slate floors. It is written in nontechnical lan- 
guage and is suitable as a guide for building superintend- 
ents and janitors. 











Swimming Pools Require Rigid 


Sanitary ‘Treatment 
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By FRED W. FROSTIC, Superintendent of Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


SCHOOL superintendent in a Midwestern 
Acs recently received a letter from the 
bureau of engineering in his state, which 

said in part: 

“Enclosed is an unconditional permit Class 1 for 
the operation of the swimming pool at the Cen- 
tral High School. 

“In pursuance of the law requiring a permit to 
operate a swimming pool, my assistant, W. A. 
Ross, inspected the pool at the Central High 
School on December 16, last. He found that the 
pool was well operated. The pool room was clean, 
the tile lining of the pool and the scum gutters 
were also clean, the water in the pool was clear 
and the residual chlorine in the pool water was 
sufficient for proper sterilization. The mechanical 
equipment was also functioning properly.” 

Such a report would be considered highly com- 
plimentary even if the pool referred to were a new 
one and had the iatest mechanical devices, but 
this pool has been in continuous operation for 
eleven years. 

The necessity for observing the most rigidsani- 
tary procedures is evident when it is realized that 
often between 200 and 300 individuals use the 
55,000 gallons of water contained in a 25 by 60- 
foot pool each day. No amount of explanation will 
excuse insanitary conditions or condone infection 
or disease traceable to an insanitary pool. 


Water Must Be Tested Regularly 


There is little that can be done to remodel the 
structure and plan of an existing pool. If the in- 
lets and outlets are too small to ensure adequate 
overturn and quick emptying or filling, if the 
scum gutters have been improperly designed, if 
the gutter and floor drains are improperly placed 
or too small, as is often the case, or if the tile 
used in surfacing the walls is difficult to keep 
clean, there is little that can be done to correct 
these mistakes. In general, these conditions are 
liabilities that must be offset if possible by giving 
careful attention to conditions that can be con- 
trolled. 

Crystal clear water is highly desirable in every 
pool, but clearness is no guarantee in itself that 


the water is pure. The only safe way to determine 
the purity of water is by means of laboratory 
tests, and the frequency with which such tests 
must be made depends upon the pool load and its 
distribution. If a test of pool water shows no bac- 
terial count, and if immediately after the test a 
class is admitted to the pool, a second test made 
five minutes later will usually show a sharp in- 
crease in the number of bacteria. Additional tests 
at five-minute intervals will reveal a further in- 
crease in the bacterial count unless an effective 
method of sterilization has been applied. Such a 
series of tests prove that human bodies, despite 
a thorough cleansing in the shower before enter- 
ing the pool, continue to shed millions of bacteria 
after entering the pool. The effectiveness of a 
sterilizer in controlling this rise in bacterial count 
can be determined only by tests. 


Too Much Chlorine Is Harmful 


If chlorine is used in some form as a sterilizing 
element, from 0.3 to 0.5 ppm. (parts per million) 
are sufficient to keep the water pure. The amount 
of chlorine to be used will depend upon the total 
load, the cleanliness of the bathers, the care given 
tank suits, if they are used, the condition of the 
pool floor and the general sanitary condition of 
the scum gutters. If the amount of chlorine rises 
to 1.0 ppm. it is likely to irritate the eyes, the 
nostrils and other sensitive membranes of the 
bathers. 

Frequent tests of the available chlorine content 
should be made with a good orthotoluidine testing 
set in order to maintain the proper amount of 
chlorine. Frequent tests with such a set before, 
during and after classes will teach the operator 
how to control the chlorine machine so that the 
proper amount will be delivered to the pool. Test- 
ing sets are not expensive, and they are in- 
dispensable to proper operation of the pool if 
chlorine is used. 

Many different methods are used to sterilize the 
water in pools, including ozone, sunlight, ultra- 
violet ray, chlorine and its compounds, chlora- 
mines, copper sulphate and numerous combina- 
tions of these methods. It is not the purpose of 
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Two Great Americans— 





_live again in the classroom 


© THOUSANDs of pupils February 

will mark more than the birth of 

Washington and Lincoln.. .it 
will mark the birth of a greater inspi- 
ration. ..a new concept ‘of these two 
great Presidents. For in classrooms 
from coast to coast Eastman’s thrill- 
ing historical motion pictures, George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, will 
be shown. 

Lincoln and Washington will /ive 
again in those classrooms. . . The vivid 
moments which have become history 
will be re-created: Washington's cou- 
rageous fight to 
build the Nation 

.Lincoln’s 
struggle to save 
it. No mere sto- 
ries, these, but 
mighty pageants, 





realistically throbbing with life. 
These great pictures have been pre- 
pared especially for classroom use. 
Painstaking research assures their au- 
thenticity. Yet, they are but two out 
of more than two hundred motion pic- 
tures available to schools equipped to 
use the powerful and modern'teaching 


aid—Eastman Classroom Films. 

If your pupils are not receiving the 
benefit of these films, investigate them 
now. Prices have recently been re- 
duced by an average of more than 
30%. Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany), Rochester, New York. 





George Washington, 
His Life and Times 
comprises four reels: 
Conquering the 
Wilderness; Uniting 
the Colonies; Win- 
ning Independence; 
Building the Nation. 
Price complete re 
millimeter), includ- 
ing transportation, 
$96. Wire yourorder. 





Abraham Lincoln isa 
two-reel picture. Pro- 
jectiontime, 1% Soo 
minutes. Reel 

Pioneer ; bene ' The 
Statesman. Price 
complete (16-milli- 
meter), including 
transportation, $48. 
To. insure prompt 
delivery, wire your 
order immediately. 


Eastman CLASSROOM FILMS 








These two photographs illustrate the in- 

stallation of a simple, inexpensive, home- 

made hair drier. Fig. 1 (below) shows 

the equipment for heating the air and the 

blower that sends the heated air to the 

dispenser in the dressing room, which is 
shown in Fig. 2 (above). 
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this article to discuss the relative merits of these 
different systems. Generally speaking, the exist- 
ing system will have to be used until it is proved 
inefficient and impracticable and even then, un- 
fortunately, it is often necessary to continue the 
same system despite the danger to the bathers. 

The most important factor in operating a pool 
is to determine its exact biologic condition and the 
best method of maintaining the water in a de- 
sirable condition. Some pools need to be tested 
for bacterial count every day or oftener, depending 
upon conditions. Other pools maintain themselves 
well after the controls have become established 
and require only four or five tests a month. The 
chief advantage of frequent tests is that they en- 
able the operator to remedy an undesirable con- 
dition immediately and to trace the difficulty to 
its source. Biologic tests should be conducted by 
the department of health or by some other reliable 
outside organization. 


Filters Should Be Cleaned Annually 


Temperature is another important factor in 
maintaining pure water ina pool. A slight rise in 
temperature is conducive to an increase in the 
bacterial count. The approved temperatures for 
pool water range from 72° F. to 79° F., and the 
lower range is preferable. The temperature 
should be controlled by means of carefully ad- 
justed thermostats. The range of the thermostats 
installed for this purpose is often entirely un- 
suited. The thermostats should be refilled and ad- 
justed by the manufacturer, if possible, or dis- 
carded in favor of a type adapted to the particular 
needs of the pool. It usually is easier to make an 
adjustment with the manufacturer if temperature 
tests are made immediately after the initial in- 
stallation of the thermostats. The temperature 
of the air in the pool room should not be more 
than three degrees higher than the temperature 
of the water, and in no case should the air be 
higher than 82° F. 

Filters are indispensable in maintaining the 
water in good condition. They should be opened 
at least once a year and the collection of lint, hair 
and other materials removed from the upper sur- 
face of the sand layer. In performing this oper- 
ation it will be necessary to renew at least a part 
of the upper layers of sand. It is advisable to 
renew the entire fine sand layer and to wash the 
coarse sand layers at least once every three years. 
In the event a filter breaks down, a careful check 
should be made of its operation, particularly the 
condition of the spraying heads. Filters should be 
refilled in strict accordance with the manufac- 
turer’s specifications. 

Return pumps should be checked daily by the 
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“Gentlemen - 
eS thing ils more important — 


than sanitation” 








WY The scene: a school board meeting in any front and back; it operates the Delta flushing valve. 
or progressive city. The blow-out flushing action, aided with a jet, is 
The subject: equipping schools with the new thorough and sanitary. The vitreous china of the bowl 
Crane Lowa t closet, a fixture that is more effective _is the most easily cleaned of all plumbing wares. The 
than any lecture in teaching habits of sanitation. Crane reputation gives final assurance of satisfactory 

From floor to rim, the closet . Toft cleat service and low maintenance cost. 


measures only 1314 inches. There Full information on this and 


is space beneath for keeping the other Crane fixtures can be had by 


floors immaculate. The hard rub- writing Crane Co. or visiting the 


ber seat is elongated and open nearest Crane Exhibit Rooms. 





C 10354 Crane Lowat closet with 
Delta seat-operated flushing valve 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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engineer in order to keep them in efficient oper- 
ating condition. Grease cups should be watched 
constantly because they are likely to force a small 
quantity of grease into the stream water, which 
will result in a thin film of grease forming along 
the scum gutter. The suction cleaner is of great 
assistance in cleaning the bottom of the pool and 
should be used about once a week. Hairpins, hair, 
gum and other miscellaneous matter can be re- 
moved with this instrument without going to the 
expense of emptying the pool and heating fresh 
water. 


How to Remove Stains From Tile 


The cost of maintaining the tile or other mate- 
rial lining the pool, the scum gutters, the curb 
and the surrounding floor areas will vary accord- 
ing to the mineral content of the water and the 
care exercised by the instructor in seeing that 
every person takes a thorough soap shower before 
walking on the floor or entering the pool. The 
mineral content of some city water is such as to 
require considerable attention in order to prevent 
stains from forming on the sides and bottom of 
the pool and the surrounding areas. Hydrochloric 
acid will remove most of these stains, but its use 
is practically impossible because of the danger in 
handling it and the effect of this acid upon the 
cement in which tile is set. Some of the dry pow- 
ders designed for this purpose contain sulphuric 
acid which is also deleterious to tile and cement. 

A high grade detergent is one of the best pool 
cleaners. The operator should use a stiff brush 
and plenty of powder. Chloride of lime is excel- 
lent to use with a detergent as a disinfecting 
agent. The sides of the pool should be washed 
down thoroughly after scrubbing in order to re- 
move any sediment. Scum gutters should be 
cleaned daily in most cases, thus eliminating any 
possibility of an accumulation of dirt. The service 
departments of manufacturers of cleaning com- 
pounds are in a position to render valuable assist- 
ance in suggesting the best method of treating 
stains that are especially difficult to remove. 

No absolute rule can be set up as to how fre- 
quently a pool should be emptied. Local conditions 
are the controlling factors in this matter. Some 
waters of high mineral content must be changed 
frequently in order to prevent staining of the pool. 
In other cases, the water and the walls of the pool 
have been kept in excellent condition for months 
without changing the water. The exact cost of 
emptying, refilling and reheating should be care- 
fully figured for each pool. In some cases it is 


cheaper to control other factors instead of empty- 
ing the pool at frequent intervals. 
Visitors’ galleries are often a source of trouble, 
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especially if they permit direct access to the floor 
surrounding the pool. The immediate area around 
the pool must be kept absolutely clean and free 
from possible infection if the water in the pool 
is to be kept clean. There is no point in requiring 
bathers to take showers, soap baths and foot 
baths if persons wearing street shoes are per- 
mitted to walk around the pool. 

Swimming suits and towels should be washed 
for one hour in hot water after use. They should 
be dried in a centrifugal machine—not air dried— 
and kept in a sanitary place. Disinfectants are 
not recommended by the best authorities. 

Above all the intelligent cooperation of admin- 
istrators, instructors, pupils and operative em- 
ployees is absolutely necessary for the safe oper- 
ation of a pool. Pupils should be told the reasons 
why certain procedures are necessary. Any per- 
son with the slightest source of infection should 
be ruled out of the pool until the source of infec- 
tion is removed. If one member of the personnel 
slips in his duty, the whole support of the sani- 
tary condition is undermined. The maintenance 
of a clean pool is a highly cooperative undertaking 
and worthy of a place in the educational training 
of the pupil. 


An Inexpensive, Homemade Hair Drier 


Hair drying in girls’ dressing rooms is often 
a difficult problem to solve. Some electric driers 
are fairly satisfactory, but most of them are ex- 
pensive to install and to operate. A simple type of 
drier is shown in the accompanying photographs. 
This machine was built on the job and has proved 
highly efficient. Fig. 1 shows a metal box meas- 
uring approximately 6 inches deep by 30 inches 
wide by 6 feet high. The box contains about 
70 square feet of cast-iron steam radiation, which 
practically fills it. Air is admitted from a clean 
source through a pipe at the top of the box. The 
heated air passes over the radiators and then a 
blower fan that is powered by a one-half-h.p. 
motor (850 r.p.m.) sends the heated air to the 
air dispenser in the dressing room (Fig. 2). This 
air dispenser has six openings, which are shut 
off by lowering the delivery pipes. The number 
of openings and the number of units should be 
figured according to the load required. Flexible 
tubes may be substituted for the rigid openings 
shown in Fig. 2. Such an apparatus is inexpensive 
to construct and is extremely low in operating 
cost. It works effectively and supplies a sufficient 
quantity of air at a temperature that can be con- 
trolled easily either by the radiator valve or by 
a thermostat. The motor is started by a remote 
control switch on the wall near the drier unit in 
the dressing room. 
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NE SURE WAY TO STRETCH 


YOUR TEXTBOOK BUDGET IS... 


SAVE REBINDING COSTS 














BY ACTUAL PROOF. . BOOKS 
BOUND IN FABRIKOID PX 
CLOTH LAST LONGER 


| 
PX CLOTH IS 


WATERPROOF ... Rain, milk, water, will 


not harm it. 


HARD-WEARING .. . It was flexed a mill- 


ion times without cracking. 


FAST-COLOR ... Does’not crock, or fade, or 


run, even when wet. 


WASHABLE .. . Finger-prints, ink-stains wash 


off with soap and water. 


DIRT-RESISTING ...Its smooth surface resists 


dirt and stains. 


SCUFF-RESISTING .. . Resists cracking and 
peeling. Book straps make no impression. 
VERMIN-PROOF .. . Book-devouring vermin 
will not touch PX bound books. 














Cut your rebinding costs and you increase the amount of 
money available for new textbooks. PX Cloth bindings 
do not increase the cost of your books, but they do increase 
the length of time those text-books are in active service. 
Leading publishers use PX Cloth for bookbinding. Specify 
that the next text-books you buy are bound in this budget- 
saving cloth. It comes in a wide variety of colors, text- 
ures and finishes, looks like fabric, feels like fabric, and 


by actual test, wears longer. 


@ SEND FOR the du Pont book, “PX Cloth, The Modern Voyage of 
Discovery, “which tells the interesting story of PX Cloth. E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc., Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, well known publisher 
of text-books uses PX Cloth and Fabrikoid to bind a 
large number of their best known textbooks. 


SAVE REPLACEMENT COSTS BY SPECIFYING BOOKS BOUND IN PX CLOTH 


FABRIROID PX CLOTH 


FOR EXTRA "HEAVY DUTY” TEXTBOOKS, SPECIFY FABRIKOID BOOKBINDING 





Reducing Waste in School Cafeteria 


Management 
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By EMMA SMEDLEY, Food Service Consultant, Philadelphia 


RASTIC orders to economize in school lunch 
1D. work as well as in the educational system 

as a whole, unless preceded by careful 
study, are fraught with grave dangers. Economy 
is a much abused word. Some people erroneously 
think it means “cheapness.” It is not entirely what 
you pay in the beginning but what you get in the 
long run that counts. 

School feeding is not to be thought of as a money 
maker. It means merely furnishing the necessary 
noon food while children are away from home. 
The money the children spend for lunches should 
be only enough to cover the cost of food service and 
the upkeep of equipment, the original equipment 
for the lunch preparation and service being sup- 
plied by the school board just as it provides equip- 
ment for the gymnasium, shop and laboratories. 

In many instances the noon lunch is a form of 
welfare work and through 
careful planning renders 
an invaluable educational 
service. The menu, there- 
fore, should provide the 
greatest amount of nour- 
ishment and palatability 
for the minimum expendi- 
ture of the child’s money. 
In these times particu- 
larly, the school lunch has 
no justification for its ex- 
istence unless it meets the 
real need of every pupil. 
It is generally conceded 
that the most important 
safeguard of child health 
is adequate food. Conse- 
quently, all forces must mobilize to see that ade- 
quate food will be provided. In fact, today the 
diet must not only be ample for present needs but 
must do even more by filling in some of the spaces 
left by the deficiencies of recent years. 

Often the child has no money, and the food is 


given free. When it becomes necessary to serve 


food free to a number of children, some provision 
must be made for a fund to meet this expense. It 
is not fair to charge other children more to meet 





T oday's diet must not only be ample 
for present needs. More than likely it 
must fill in some of the spaces left by 
the deficiencies of recent years, warns 
Miss Smedley. This author organ- 
ized and for twenty-three years 
managed the lunch service m the 
schools of Philadelphia. She has 


written a book on the school lunch 


the difference. In some schools the teachers carry 
this welfare work; in others, the parent-teacher 
association bears the expense. In the larger 
schools, there is, of course, a greater possibility of 
profit, which can be used to advantage in supple- 
menting the needs of the less fortunate. 


Profits on Sales Used to Improve Service 


When considering the profit made on single 
foods at the lunch counter, it must be remembered 
that this profit is to be expended only for the main- 
tenance of the lunch service, that is, wages and 
food costs. If there is a profit above this point, 
steps should be taken to enlarge portions served 
cr to reduce the sale price. A good method to follow 
is to standardize on portions in ratio to the cost of 
production and see that each child is given a 
uniform product at a uniform price. This has 
proved to be the most eco- 
nomical way of purchas- 
ing, preparing and serving 
food to large numbers, 
even in widely scattered 
localities. 

Central control of all 
food problems under quali- 
fied persons is found to be 
more efficient, to reduce 
food costs and to give bet- 
ter results. The food is 
more acceptable because 
the menu is appropriate 
to the needs of the child 
and because the food is 
attractive in appearance 
and flavor. In the individ- 
ual school the home economics teacher may super- 
vise the daily lunch with the help of the home 
economics classes or with a paid helper. In the 
larger cities, the lunches should be carefully super- 
vised through a central office. 

It is important to diassociate school feeding 
from the commercial field. The feeding of children 
belongs unmistakably to women and to the home 
economist, who is the best qualified person to carry 
on this important school activity. 
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SEALEX JASPE LINOLEUM IN THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE, CONNECTICUT. Architect: WILLIAM F. DOMINICK 


The finest modern schools 


choose this economical floor... 


As you see from this handsomely 
equipped kindergarten, economy was not the first 
thought of the Riverside School. Yet they chose 
Sealex. The reason—you can’t get a better school floor 
than Sealex, at any price. 

Sealex makes a quiet floor—easy on the nerves of 
teacher and pupils. It is sanitary——inexpensive to main- 
tain. And it is built to withstand the heaviest traffic. 

When Sealex Linoleum or Sealex Wall-Covering 
is installed by an authorized contractor of Bonded 
Floors or Bonded Walls, both materials and workman- 
ship are backed by a Guaranty Bond. Congoleum- 
Nairn also offers a free consultation service in new 
construction or modernization projects. At your 


request, an expert flooring engineer will call to help 
you plan economical flooring specifications. Write us 
for details—no obligation. Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
243 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 


SEALEX WALL-COVERING Like Sealex Linoleum, this material 
is 100% practical for the school. It is quickly installed over old or new 
walls—with little noise or inconvenience. It is washable and sanitary 

and insulation against heat, cold and noise. This wall-covering never 
fades or cracks—never needs to be repainted. Many beautiful designs. 


SEALE X 


REG, U.S. PAT, OFF. 


FLOORS AND WALLS 
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Certain fundamentals should be observed in 
waging a war on waste in the school lunchroom. 
Beyond a certain point, it is not advisable to meet 
the whims of the pupils. They should be given 
foods that are attractive in appearance in addition 
to being well cooked and well seasoned. A lunch- 
room can always win patrons if the food is habitu- 
ally good to eat. If prices must be lowered, then 
it is better to serve smaller portions than to lower 
the quality. It is bad policy to water the soup in 
order to get more pennies. 

One form of lunchroom waste is the display on 
the counter of too much variety, too many high 
priced foods and too many slow moving dishes. 
Foods that are high in cost of material and prep- 
aration yield small returns. Therefore, profit lies 
in the serving of less expensive foods. 

Use of standardized recipes will prevent waste. 
A combination plate is good food psychology. The 
ever popular starchy food served with a salad or 
green vegetable appeals to the sight and eventually 
to the appetite. If certain foods are not eaten, the 
fault may lie in their quality, method of serving 
and seasoning. Especial attention, too, should be 
given to the manner in which the food is displayed, 
so that it will appeal to the eye of hungry children. 


Must Consider Racial Food Habits of Pupils 


Another means of eliminating waste is to watch 
the refrigerator and the garbage can. Food may 
be rejected and have to be thrown out because of 
improper refrigeration and storage. 

The nationality and food habits of the pupils 
require study. Foods that sell well in one school 
may be poor sellers in another. 

As I have pointed out in the volume “‘The School 
Lunch and Institution Recipes,” which describes 
the lunch system that was operated successfully 
in Philadelphia schools for twenty-three years, 
“the senior and junior high school lunch must offer 
a sufficient variety of food to serve either as a full 
noon meal or merely to supplement the lunch 
brought from home. The service is a la carte and 
consists usually of a soup and two hot dishes, sal- 
ads, cocoa with whipped cream, four or five varie- 
ties of sandwiches, milk, three or more homemade 
desserts, individual bricks of ice cream, fresh fruit, 
sweet chocolate and a variety of cookies. 

“The menu is planned to meet the needs of grow- 
ing children and is made up of foods easily digested 
and simple enough not to tax the digestive system 
and divert to the stomach the blood supply needed 
by the brain for study. Coffee, pastry, doughnuts, 
cinnamon buns and rich iced cakes are never served 
in the school lunchroom, although they were the 
principal articles served in the old type lunch. Suf- 
ficient variety is maintained to prevent monotony, 
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menus never being repeated on the same days of 
consecutive weeks.” 

While economy is to be desired in every phase 
of school lunch operation, it should not be intro- 
duced at a sacrifice of more important factors. In 
this connection it may well be repeated that it is 
not entirely what you pay in the beginning but 
what you get in the long run that counts. 





The School Lunch Should Include 
One Hot Dish 


Methods of serving hot lunches in rural schools, a sug- 
gested menu for one month and practical suggestions with 
regard to planning and packing the school lunch are set 
forth in a new circular entitled “Your School Lunch” by 
Susan Z. Wilder, extension nutritionist and supervisor, 
home extension work, Brookings, S. D., issued by South 
Dakota State College Extension Service. 

Three methods of serving a hot food are suggested—the 
pint jar method, the home preparation method and the 
school preparation method. The pupil may bring the food 
in a pint jar which is marked and placed with others in a 
pan on a rack with two inches of water. At eleven thirty 
o’clock the pan is set on the heater or kerosene stove and 
at noon it is hot and ready to serve. Jars are delivered to 
each desk or pupils come to the serving table for them. 

When the home preparation method is used each mother 
takes her turn with others and prepares one hot dish each 
day for a week, bringing it to the school at noon. Under 
the school preparation method boys and girls working in 
committees plan the menus with the teacher, prepare and 
serve the food and keep simple records. 

A month’s menu for one hot dish a day might include the 
following foods: 


Day First Week Second Week 
Monday Hot Milk Corn Chowder 
Tuesday Tomato With Rice Potato Soup 


Baked Potato 
Cocoa 
3uttered Carrots 


Fourth Week 
Potato Chowder 
Hot Tomato Juice 
Rice With Milk 
Chicken Soup 
Cracked Wheat, Raisins and Milk 


Creamed Cabbage 
Soup Stock With Rice 
Creamed Eggs 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

Third Week 
Escalloped Tomatoes 
Corn Soup 
Vegetable Chowder 
Escalloped Potatoes 
Baked Bean Soup 

Equipment the rural school will need for the various 
methods of serving hot lunches includes a large double 
boiler, a measuring cup, two tablespoons, a paring knife, 
a butcher knife and dishwashing equipment. Each pupil 
should bring a cup and spoon each day. There should be a 
cupboard for dishes, staple foods and lunch boxes. If the 
stove has a flat top it can be used for heating the food. 
Otherwise a one or two-burner kerosene stove will be 
needed. A small table is arranged in front of the stove for 
preparation and serving. 

The school lunch should include a protein food such as 
meat, fish, eggs or cheese; a vegetable, preferably raw; a 
fruit, preferably raw; a cereal, preferably bread, and milk, 
preferably as part of the hot dish. 

The program outlined in the circular has been taken up 
by more than half the counties in the state, according to 
H. M. Jones, state club leader, Brookings. 
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> &, Like the little red school- 
YY, 
AS. j gfe. house, many of today’s finest 
schools are all one room— 
as far as hearing is concerned. A Program Dis- 
tribution System, which picks up, amplifies and 
distributes sound via loud speakers, can make 
your school—as it has made others—a more 
efficient, easily managed unit! 
This Western Electric System performs many 
school functions—saves time, steps and confusion. 


From his office, the principal addresses the whole 


Western ElJecfric 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 








school or selected groups. The gym instructor 
conducts setting-up drill in any number of class- 
rooms at once. In the auditorium, all can hear 
the smallest voice clearly. 

As part of the System, a Reproducer Set plays 
records for music appreciation and language 
courses, or provides entertainment. A Radio Re- 
ceiver brings in broadcasts of educational value. 

Why not have Graybar survey your building 
and furnish specifications for a School-wide hear- 


ing installation? 


| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., NS2-34 | 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated booklet on the Pro- 
gram Distribution and Public Address Systems. 


soe = _— 
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MODERN PRODUCTS for the SCHOOL 





A Newly Designed 
Electric Food Slicer 
A new electric kitchen slicer, Model 
111, made by the Hobart Manufactur- 
ing Co., Troy, Ohio, incorporates sev- 
eral sanitary and efficiency features of 
recent development. The basic prin- 
ciples of design are unchanged, but the 
feed trough has been made removable 
for easy washing and for decrusting 
bread, removing bacon rind or similar 








slicing. Among other improvements 
are a continuous feed, complete visi- 
bility in slicing, a new knife design 
and a removable sharpening device. 
Stainless metal and hard baked enamel 
are used to make the finish sanitary 
and easily cleaned. 

The machine handles meat, bread- 
stuffs, fruits and vegetables and may 
be used in the small kitchen as a uni- 
versal slicer. The slices formed are 
uniform and may be made in any 
thickness up to three-quarters of an 
inch. 

A larger unit, Model 11-C, is also 
made with the new sanitary and effi- 
ciency features that are incorporated 
in the smaller unit. 





An Efficient Mixer 
for Milk Drinks 


Rapid and thorough mixing of 
malted milk and similar drinks is ob- 
tained by the new action of the Andis 
Speed Whip Mixer, made by the Andis 
Products Corporation, Racine, Wis. A 
special container with a baffle in com- 
bination with an agitator shield pro- 
vides an airtight mixing compartment 
that allows a tremendous agitator 
speed. The high speed attained by the 
agitator will allow five to ten prop- 
erly mixed drinks a minute to be made. 
The average mixing time has been 
found to be five seconds per drink. The 
mixing operation consists merely of 


inserting the cup container and pull- 
ing a lever handle. 

Simple construction and the easily 
cleaned materials, bakelite, stainless 
steel and chromium plate have been 
used. The machine may be plugged 
into an ordinary electric outlet and 
is then ready to operate. 

New possibilities in recipes with this 
mixer open up dietetic opportunities 
as well as an appeal to appetite. In 
addition to all standard malted milk 
and egg drinks, a variety of fresh or 
canned fruits, nuts, dates, figs and 
similar ingredients may be added and 
whipped in this new mixer. 





A Microscope for 
Advancing Requirements 


A simple microscope that is a basic 
form upon which an elaborate research 
microscope may be built is a recent de- 
velopment of the Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Inter- 
changeable eye pieces, mechanical 
stages and condenser lens allow mi- 
croscope equipment toe be adjusted to 
the advancing needs of the curricu- 
lum. 

A simple microscope may be indi- 
cated because of economy or elemen- 
tary type of classes, but planned fu- 
ture development may be prepared for 
by obtaining a microscope stand to 
which precision equipment may be 
added. Body tubes, mechanical stages, 
condensers, eyepieces and objectives 
are standardized so that they may be 
added or changed whenever the budget 
permits. 

The basic microscope, Model HS, has 
a button on the side of the stand which 
controls a ring clamp. The ring 
clamp, in turn, holds the upper part of 
the body tube rigidly in place. A quar- 
ter turn of the button loosens the ring 
clamp, and the whole upper part of 
the slit body tube can then be removed 
and replaced by a vertical or inclined 
binocular body tube, or by an inclined 
monocular tube instead of the vertical 
monocular tube that is supplied with 
this model. 

The stand is built like a research 
microscope, with solid proportions, 
strong pillar and inclination joint. The 
working distance between the arm and 
the optical axis is 98 mm., giving am- 
ple room for Petri dish work. The 
stage is 130 mm. long by 115 mm. 
wide. The side fine adjustment has 


been improved so that it is extremely 
sensitive, wear resistant and slow in 
action, functioning without lubrica- 
tion. The fine adjustment automat- 
ically ceases to act when the objective 
touches the slide. 

Model HSE is the basic microscope 
with a vertical binocular body inter- 
changed for the monocular eyepiece of 
Model HS. The eyepiece tubes are 
mounted on a compound slide, which 
is adjustable for interpupillary dis- 
tance with a scale in millimeters for 
instant resetting. 

Model HSET is the basie microscope 
with an inclined binocular body sub- 
stituted for the original monocular 
eyepiece. The angle of inclination is 
45 degrees. 

Model HSA is the basic microscope 
with a built-on mechanical stage. This 
is factory fitted to the plain stage of 
the basic microscope. The mechanical 
stage allows a systematic examination 





of the area of slides up to 75 by 50 
mm. Both movements are by rack and 
pinion, and are at right angles to each 
other. The slides are held firmly and 
flat, and may be used in immersion 
contact with the condenser. The stages 
are 130 mm. long by 115 mm. wide. 

Model HSEA is the basic model 
equipped with a mechanical stage and 
a vertical binocular body. 

Model HSEAT is one of the finest 
laboratory models of research caliber 
that can be built up on the simple HS 
model. It has an inclined binocular 
body and is fitted with a mechanical 
stage. 
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Stage 
®Equipment 


Velour Curtains - Draperies 
Scenery and Rigging + Equip- | 
ment of the Highest Quality 
«x Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel + Write 


TWIN CITY! 
SCENIC COMPANY 


569 SOUTH CLINTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
25HENRY STREET, DETROIT MICHIGAN 


A Problem Solved 
by Experience 


AMERICAN The problem of flooring for your 
SCHOOLS schools may seem like a sticker, 
but it’s really the easiest problem 
in the book. Follow the solution 
worked out by the Minneapolis 
School Board; select ROBBINS 
Hard Maple and pass the strictest 
examination with a perfect mark. 





Folwell School 


Minneapolis, Minn. That greatest teacher, Experience, 

Architect, E. H. EN has conclusively proved the an- 
GER, Sch ool Board swer time after time. 
Architect. 

Contractors, PIKE & Write us today for complete informa- 
Cook, Minneapolis. tion about ROBBINS Hard 


Maple Flooring for schools. 


Robbins Flooring Co. 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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@ PAGE FENCE is more than a product. 
It is a service. Located throughout the 
United States are eighty-two Page Service 
Plants. They distribute and erect Page Chain 
Link and Wrought Iron Fence. To see that 
you get the proper fence, properly erected and 
responsibly guaranteed, look under ‘‘Fence”’ 
in your classified telephone directory. Find 
**PAGE” and call that number. Or, write us. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District offices in NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH IR 
ATLANTA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO W 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 €2=. 
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THE NEWS OF THE MONTH 





Superintendents Will Report Findings 


in an Atmosphere Congenial to Surveys 


In Cleveland, the city of surveys, the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. will, from February 25 to 
March 1, do a serious bit of surveying 
on its own. 

The general program of the meet- 
ing, here announced, has its major em- 
phasis not on speakers and essays— 
imposing as they are—but on commit- 
tees and their labors. 

Along with the month of February, 


the formal program of speeches hur- 
ries to an early conclusion, leaving 
March to charge in like a lion with a 
rush of challenging reports. 
Following the Socratic principle of 
“Know Thyself,” Cleveland has for 
years studied its health, its schools its 
population, its courts and its housing. 
These studies have been followed up 
promptly, for the most part, and edu- 
cators are familiar with the forward 








FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Vesper Service, Sunday, Feb. 25, 4 p.m. 
Presiding, Paul C. Stetson, Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, and President, De- 
partment of Superintendence 
Invocation: Dr. Harold C. Phillips, First Baptist Church, Cleveland 
Welcome to Cleveland: Charles Lake, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland 
Music 
Bible Reading: Psalms xc.12-17 
Vesper Address: Religion and Democracy, Dr. William Lowe Bryan, President, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Music 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Monday, Feb. 26, 9:30 a.m. 
General Subject: Education for the New America 
Presiding, Paul C. Stetson 
Music: 9:30-10:00 
Invocation: Dr. L. C. Wright, Epworth-Euclid Church, Cleveland 
Presentation of Gavei 
The Contribution of Colleges of Education, Dr. William Russell, Dean, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City 
The New Leisure Challenges the Schools, Dr. John Huston Finely, New York 
Times 
The Contribution of the Public Schools, Harold G. Campbell, Supt. of Schools, 
New York City 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Monday, Feb. 26, 6:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Paul C. Stetson 
Music and Entertainment 
Address: Economy, Wise and Otherwise, in Municipal Government, Dr. Charles 
E. Merriam, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Speaker to be announced 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, Feb. 27, 9:30 a.m. 
General Subject: Some National Problems in Education 
Presiding, Paul C. Stetson 
Invocation: Rev. John R. Hagan, Supt. of Cleveland Catholic Schools 
Music: 9:30-10:00 
Planned Teacher Production, Prof. Arthur B. Moehlman, School cf Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Interpreting the Schools to the Public, Merle Sidener, President, Sidener, Van 
Riper & Keeling, Advertising, Indianapolis 
The Case for the Public Schools, William J. Shroder, President, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati 
Presentation of the Yearbook 
Critical Problems in School Administration, Dr. Ben Graham, Supt. of Schools, 
Pittsburgh 
Business Session 
Report: Committee on Resolutions 
FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, Feb. 27, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Frank Cody, Supt. of Schools, Detroit 
Music 
Progress and Problems in Negro Education, Robert R. Moton, President, Tus- 
kegee Normal & Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 





steps in art, education and city plan- 
ning that have been taken in recent 
times. 

One of the most recent of the sur- 
veys affecting the school field in that 
city has been the study of the extent 
of citizenship training in the public 
schools made by the schools committee 
of the Citizens League of Cleveland. 
The committee finds that the city’s 
major suburbs are giving more serious 
consideration to that subject than are 
the city’s public schools. 

In its report submitted just before 
Christmas, the committee asks the 
board of education to create a com- 
mittee of teachers and citizens to pre- 
pare a course of social studies extend- 
ing through the twelve-year school 
program. It urges the employment of 
an experienced person to direct the 
necessary surveys and to do the de- 
tailed work in developing this new 
course in social studies. 

The teaching staff will have to be 
increased, under the plan, only in su- 
pervisors, as the committee recom- 
mends that the present teachers be 
given intensive training in citizenship, 
particularly in history, sociology and 
political science. 

The Department of Superintendence 
meeting opens with a vesper service on 
Sunday, the twenty-fifth, with the de- 
partment president, Paul C. Stetson 
of Indianapolis in the chair. The pro- 
gram committee has brought from In- 
diana the vesper speaker, Dr. William 
Lowe Bryan, president of the state 
university. 

Along with names of power and 
glory in the school field, the program 
yields several important names from 
business life. There are Edward Fi- 
lene, the Boston department store 
head, and Howell Cheney, the Con- 
necticut silk manufacturer. Merle Sid- 
ener, president of an Indianapolis 
advertising agency, and Dr. John H. 
Finley of the New York Times bring 
other lay points of view. 

Commissioner of Education Dr. 
George F. Zook is a leading speaker 
at the session devoted to public educa- 
tion and national welfare. President 
Robert R. Moton of Tuskegee has been 
selected to present the progress and 
problems of Negro education. 

Afternoons, as one might errone- 
ously infer from the program, are not 
left for sight-seeing, although Cleve- 
land has its sights. The after-luncheon 
hours are when discussion and com- 
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MODERN 
ENGLISH 


EMERSON 
BENDER 
THOMPSON 


The Work-Play Books 
Getes- Huber- Aver 





HAYES MOON- WAYLAND 


WORLD 
HISTORY 


You Will Value 


Their Co-operation 


OU hear it asserted every now and then that “classroom instruction is 
dominated by the textbook.” You may think that this is intended as 
a criticism of the textbook but if so you have missed the real point of it. 


It is obvious that a textbook cannot of itself 
dominate. Somebody must allow it to do so or 
force it todo so. Somebody must be willing to 
be dependent upon the book. Then and only 
then can it dominate. 


The statement we have quoted is made in 
disparagement of those instructional methods 
which result in the misuse of the book and of 
those textbooks which aid and abet the con- 
tinuance of those methods. It emphasizes the 


npeotenes of better methods and better books 
in bringing about the better use of books. 
Macmillan books assist good teaching 


Macmillan books are designed to be servants 
in the house of education. They do not easily 
lend themselves to misuse because they are 
based on the modern and not on the mechanical 
conception of teaching. They co-operate effec- 
tively without stifling teacher and pupil 
initiative. 











LIVING 
AT WORK] GEOGRAPHY 


PACKARD - SINNOT 
OVERTON 





HUNTINGTON 
BENSON - M*MURR‘Y- 





Macmillan books are written by authors carefully selected 
from the educational field for their breadth of view, skill, 
and experience. In their books, these authors attend to 
those decals and aspects of the work of instruction with 
which the teacher cannot be expected to concern herself. 
Where M acmillan books are used, there will you find good 
teaching. 


MACMILLAN BOOKS 


are available in a wide range of subjects to sup- 
port teachers in the work of maintaining quality. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta 
San Francisco 











(orxs" AID 


OUNDS— 


however small, 
may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 
MeERcuROCHROME— 2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 
Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 
on request. 
Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the 


American Medical As- 
sociation. 


This seal denotes accept- 
ance of Mercurochrome 
for New and Nonoffi- 
cial Remedies by the 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Depr. N. 

Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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THE NEWS OF THE MONTs 





Education at the Crossroads, Dr. Payson Smith, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, Feb. 28, 9:30 a.m. 
General Subject: Public Education and National Welfare 
Presiding, David Weglein, Second Vice President, Department of Superintend- 
ence 
Invocation: Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner, Euclid Avenue Temple, Cleveland 
Music 
Public Education and National Welfare, Dr. 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Public Education and the Nation’s Business, Edward A. Filene, Merchant, 
Boston 
Our National Dividends From Public Education, E. C. Hartwell, Supt. of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, Feb. 28, 2 p.m. 
General Subject: A Comprehensive Program of Public Education 
Presiding, Carroll Reed, Supt. of Schools, Minneapolis 
Music 
The Elementary Schools, Frank Pickell, Supt. of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 
The Relationship Between Secondary Education and Present Economic Trends, 
Howell Cheney, Manufacturer, South Manchester, Conn. 
The Secondary Schools, Dr. Thomas Gosling, Supt. of Schools, Akron, Ohio 
Higher Education, James Edmonson, Dean, College of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


George F. Zook, U. S. Commis- 


EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, Feb. 28, 8:30 p.m. 
General Subject: Financing Public Education, Miss Jessie Gray, President of 
the N. E. A. 
Presiding, Paul C. Stetson 
Music: The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
Financing Public Education, a report of the general subject, Committee III, 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Chairman, Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


NINTH GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, March 1, 9:30 a.m. 
General Subject: Report of General Subject Committees 
Presiding, Paul C. Stetson 
Invocation: Rev. Dan F. Bradley, Pilgrim Congregational Church, Cleveland 
Music 
Report of Committees: 
The Administration of Teacher Training, 
Schools, Cincinnati, Chairman 
A Comprehensive Program of Public Education, J. Stevens Kadesch, Supt. of 
Schools, Medford, Mass., Chairman 
Education for the New America, Willard E. Givens, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, 
Calif., Chairman 
Public Education and Public Welfare, Leslie Butler, Supt. of Schools, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Chairman 
A National Outlook on Education, John K. Norton, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, Chairman 
Interpreting the Schools to the Public, Frank A. Jensen, Supt. of Schools, 
Rockford, Ill., Chairman 


Edward D. Roberts, Supt. of 





The list of approved projects in- 
cludes the following: repairing library 
books and textbooks; repairing and re- 
surfacing blackboards; installing elec- 


Minneapolis Starts Big 
School Repair Program 


An extensive program has been 





started in Minneapolis, through the 
aid of CWA funds, to repair the city’s 
school property. Fourteen projects are 
included in the program which has 
been approved by the CWA. 

These fourteen projects involve 
CWA financial aid in the amount of 
$468,640.82 for labor and $34,405.73 
for material—a total of $503,046.55. 
The work also involves an additional 
expenditure of $216,974.49 by the board 
of education. 


trical receptacles for visual education 
work; rehabilitation of the electrical 
work at the Penn School; repairing 
window shades; repairing and over- 
hauling fire alarm systems, program 
bells and signal systems; repairing 
toilet fixtures; repairing and repaint- 
ing eight school buildings; repairing 
mechanical and physical equipment in 
various school buildings; general res- 
toration of school property. 

In addition to the above repairs and 


mittee groups get together, and there 
are some 4,000 committee and subcom- 
mittee members, who will be gathered 
in comparatively small groups for dis- 
cussion. 

Jessie Gray, president of the 
N. E. A., will conduct the discussion 
at the evening session on February 28 
on “Financing Public Education,” at 
which time Dr. Frank W. Ballou of 
Washington will present the report of 
Committee III on that subject. 

On March 1 come six more impor- 
tant committee reports. Supt. Edward 
D. Roberts, Cincinnati, will present, 
as chairman, the committee findings on 
the administration of teacher training. 
Supt. J. Stevens Kadosch, Medford, 
Mass., gives the report of his commit- 
tee on a comprehensive program of 
public education. Supt. Willard E. 
Givens, Oakland, Calif., is chairman 
of the Education for the New America 
committee. 

The committee on public education 
and public welfare will report through 
its chairman, Supt. Leslie Butler, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dr. John K. Nor- 
ton of Teachers College heads the com- 
mittee on “A National Outlook in Edu- 
cation.” “Interpreting the Schools to 
the Public” is the title of the public 
relations committee report to be pre- 
sented by its head, Supt. Frank A. 
Jensen, Rockford, IIl. 

The 1934 sessions make up the sixty- 
fourth annual convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 





improvements, four educational sur- 
veys will be made, the CWA providing 
funds to pay for the labor in connec- 
tion with these surveys. The following 
survey projects will be undertaken: 
(1) survey of the educational adjust- 
ment of over age children; (2) survey 
of unemployed boys and girls; (3) 
citywide school census, and (4) decen- 
nial survey of public school population 
and correction of survey maps. 





East Boston School 
Contract Approved 


Additions and alterations in the 
amount of $248,700 will be made to the 
Joseph H. Barnes Intermediate School, 
East Boston, Mass. The contract for 
the work was approved recently by 
Mayor Curley. 
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“Potters to the American People Since 1870” 
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CLEANING FER 


Used by more than 2,000 schools 


because it saves time and money 
and protects health by removing all dirt 
and dust to a container in the basement. 


ASK US to show you one of 
these machines in your vicinity 


The Spencer Heavy 
Duty Portable — 





using the same 
tools—is sonra 
at a new low cost. 


THE SPENCER 
TURBINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Costs Are Lower 
For 


Acoustical Correction 


























For Quieter Rooms Select a 
PAINTABLE— PERMANENT 
Sound-Absorbing Material 



































It is easier to hear and to speak in the auditorium of the D’ Ar 
McGee School, Montreal, Canada, because walls and ceil- 
ing are covered with Acousti-Celotex—I. Vautrin, Architect. 


If you have not checked up 
recently with your local 
Acousti-Celotex contracting 
engineer, do so at once. You 
will be surprised at the low 
cost of solving your noise 
problems. 


There never was a better time 
than now to provide the 4 
er environment for mental eff- 
ciency of students and teachers 
—to furnish them with quiet 
rooms. 


More Important Than Cost 
In selecting asound-absorbing 
material there is one thing 
more important than price. 
Walls and ceilings must be 
painted from time to time. 
When you paint will there be 
a loss in efficiency of the sound- 
absorbing material? If you 
select Acousti-Celotex there 


PAINTABLE 


will not be the slightest loss. 
Paint as often as you like with 
any type of paint. Because of 
a special patented method you 
are assured of both Paintabil- 
ity and Permanence. 


Acousti-Celotex comes in 
Modern Tile Units that permit 
complete freedom of decora- 
tion. Apply them directly to 
existing walls and ceilings. 
There is no necessity to inter- 
rupt routine class work. 


Type A,a new low priced form 
of Acousti-Celotex, is a devel- 
opment now available—a half- 
inch material witha surprising 
degree of effectiveness. Con- 
sult the Acousti-Celotex con- 
tracting engineer in your 
territory or write direct for 
technical data, plans, sugges- 
tions... . Use coupon. 


PERMANENT 


COUSTI-| ELOTEX 


TRAOE MARK REGIOTEREO 


THE CELOTEX CO. 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


U @ PATENT OF FICE 


Please send me information on use of Acousti-Celotex in schools. 


Name 





Address 
City 








—_ State__ 
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Governor Lehman's Special Committee 


Says School Standards Must Be Upheld 


The recent report to Governor Leh- 
man of New York by his committee on 
educational finance, Charles C. Bur- 
lingham, chairman, is considered sig- 
nificant as representative of a turning 
point in the general hysteria that has 
been so evident in recent attacks on 
public education. Three fundamental 
needs are presented in the report, as 
follows: 

“1. Our schools must be kept open. 
They must reach every child in the 
state. In a time when government is 
increasing its concern with every as- 
pect of life, there should be no diminu- 
tion in the work of the agency that 
prepares the future citizen and en- 
ables him to cooperate with and lend 
aid to that government. 

“2. We must continue to offer equal 
opportunity to children in New York. 
This means that every effort must be 
made to continue the principle of pro- 
viding that the burden shall fall equally 
upon all parts of the state, and that 
administrative practices, methods of 
teaching and subjects taught should 
be adjusted to the needs of all classes, 
groups and types of children. We must 
remember that equality of opportunity 
is not identity of opportunity, and that 
people who differ are not likely to re- 
ceive equal consideration if they are all 
treated in the same way. 

“3. Fundamental social changes are 
taking place. The school will be af- 
fected by these changes, and education 
is the only agency by which society 
can adjust itself to new conditions. 
For these reasons we believe 

“a. That, owing to the change in 
hours and habits of labor, many more 
boys and girls will be unemployed 
from the ages of sixteen to twenty-one. 
We may therefore expect many more 
pupils in high schools, technical and 
professional schools, and colleges. 

“bh. That, owing to the declining 
birth rate, we may expect fewer pupils 
in the primary grades. 

“ce. That, owing to the new demands 
made upon the schools, it is imperative 
that we strengthen all educational in- 
stitutions that help to point the way to 
the future. This means that we need 
a strong department of education at 
Albany, and adequate support of 


higher education and research in the 
natural and social sciences. 


“d. That New York will have to re- 
train its teachers. This implies re- 
newed emphasis upon the selection of 
students for entrance to and the sup- 
port and reorganization of, the normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges, upon 
qualified superintendents of schools, 
and upon summer schools for teachers 
and supervisors whose task it is to 
train teachers in service.” 

In considering the matter of possible 
savings, the committee points out the 
proper places to cut but also defends 
the modern curriculum in the following 
statement: 

“We deplore the unwise practice of 
eliminating subjects, such as art and 
music, of omitting kindergartens, of 
failing to provide health service and 
lunches, and of attempting to get along 
without expert supervision. We wish 
to record our opinion that education 
is of a piece. We should prefer to see 
classes increased in size, to see teach- 
ers adopt a heavier program of teach- 
ing, even to see salaries further cut, 
than to deprive children of a well 
rounded education and an equal op- 
portunity.” 


State Can Afford Its Schools 


In summary, the commission clearly 
states how the schools developed, their 
importance to the continuation of pop- 
ular government, and its belief that 
New York can afford the schools it 
requires, in the following words: 

“In the short space of this report 
we have tried to determine what edu- 
cation New York wants for its chil- 
dren and why it wants it. We have 
shown that from the earliest times our 
leaders have considered our schools as 
the bulwark of a republican govern- 
ment, as the most important means of 
giving equality, as the surest agent of 
society to bring about health and good 
living. Our schools have been devel- 
oped to meet these needs. 

“The teachers did not found this sys- 
tem of schools. No group of school su- 
perintendents made it a concern of the 
state. It came from the people. It was 
conceived in liberty; it was dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are 
created equal; it was built that the 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people might not per- 
ish from the earth. 









“We believe that in the long run 
New York can afford as good an edu- 
cational system as it has had—and 
even better. In any event, when his- 
tory comes to be written, if our gov- 
ernment experiment were to fail let it 
be said that the citizens of New York 
clearly understood the functions of the 
school, that they resisted the influence 
of the enemies of public education, and 
that they made every sacrifice to keep 
democracy alive.” 





Develops Program for 
American Education Week 


The Camden Teachers Association, 
Camden, N. J., which was in charge of 
American Education Week activities 
for the local school system, developed 
a most successful program which it is 
willing to share with any other asso- 
ciations that may be interested. De- 
tails of the plan may be secured from 
E. Wallis McKendree, chairman, 
school interpretation committee, Cam- 
den High School. 





School Masters’ Rotary 
Club Plans Luncheon 


The School Masters’ Rotary Club 
will hold a joint luncheon with the 
Cleveland Rotary Club during the pe- 
riod of the forthcoming convention of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. The luncheon will be held 
at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, on 
Thursday, March 1, at twelve o’clock 
noon. 

The organization is composed of 
Rotarians with the classification “edu- 
cation” from every section of the 
United States. The attendance at these 
meetings is generally from 800 to 
1,000. This will be the seventeenth an- 
nual luncheon of the organization. 

Dr. Charies H. Judd of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will be the principal 
speaker at this year’s meeting, his sub- 
ject being, “Education and Prosper- 
ity.” Ben G. Graham, superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh, is president of 
the organization, and S. T. Neveln, su- 
perintendent of schools, Austin, Minn., 
is secretary-treasurer. 

The price of the luncheon is $0.85 a 
plate. Reservations may be made by 
mailing a check to the secretary, and 
tickets will be mailed. Tickets may 
also be secured at the desk at registra- 
tion headquarters at the convention. 
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be used by any school for 


WINDOW SHADE ||P in Cleveland 


REPLACEMENTS 


ee 


Snterstate, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* When you attend the N. E. A. 
a nals (LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 
Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This meeting of the Department of 


Combric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 


. Superintendence at Cleveland, 
cation requirements. 
Cambric Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has : s ; 4 
14 been a standard for over fifty years. The pure we hope you W ill afrange to 
b linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the ; 
— spend some time with us in our 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 


INTER - TWILL* display. Our facilities, our coun- 


THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 


i 


sel and our assistance are always 


Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 
Especially recommended if more than ordinary 


wear is demanded of a window shade. freely at your disposal. 
Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 














i hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 
In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. H E Y W O O D 
3 For wear, service and economy specify <s e oe 
i “Interstate” products thru your local dealer. W \ K E F I E iF D 
: Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 
| LITE-PROOF Shades to darken the Auditorium } S h ] * . 
| * Sunlite ond Inter-twill are painted by hond | C 0 0 é a t Z ng 
Cleanable and Will Not Fade. : : : a 
SALES OFFICES: Battimore, Mp.; Boston, Mass.; Burrato, N. Y.; Los ANGELES, 
= Cauir.; New York, N. Y.; Putrapetpuia, Pa.; CLevecanp, Onto; Ricumonp, Va.; 
INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. Tampa, Fia.; PrrrspurGcn, Pa.; Savannan, Ga.; Raveicn, N. C.; Houston, Texas; 
HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY Sr. Lours, Mo.; Birmincuam, Ata.; MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.; INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; NEW 
ond Oreans, La.; Oktanoma City, Oxta.; San Francisco, Catir.; Seatrie, WASH.; 
. . » Cone Foes « PD . . oer .) 
LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. Cuicaco, Itt.; Spokane, Wasn.; PortLanp, Ore.; Denv ER, CoLo. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND i —_ — — 








enTDamendies) you WiLL SAVE 4° 
For That £—— ON EVERY SCHOOL’DESK REFINISHED 
THIS BETTER WAY! 


Harrisburg, Pa., Schools refinished all 
Desks, Tables, and Blackboards with Skil- 
saw Sanders for 55c per unit as compared 
with $1.50 to $1.65 quoted by contractors! 
% 

SKILSAW SANDER is made especially for 
schools. Refinishes desks right in class- 
rooms, removing nicks and scratches, leav- 
ing surface like new. Refinishes blackboards 
to smooth, dull surface. Dozens of main- 
tenance uses; also project work. Portable, 
powerful, easy to use. Has larger sanding 
capacity, greater speed and produces finer 
finishes. Has Vacuum Dust Collector. 
PAYS FOR ITSELF QUICKLY. 
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Half of the responsibility for 
quietness in the schoolroom rests 
upon the teacher. The wise 
teacher, knowing the nuisance of 
noisy chairs and “incorrigible” 
furniture, will insist that all 
movable furniture in the school- 
room be equipped with 
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( oe —=}) Noiseless 
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Ask for practical demonstra- 
tion right in your own school. 





For details write to 






gree to wr — may Darnell Noiseless Glides not SKILSAW, INC. 
be tilted while glide re- ‘ } 
mains flat on the floor. only enable you to move chairs ee ae 
The Rubber Cushion ab- and light furniture smoothly 
sorbs all noise,and washer and noiselessly, but give you 
prevents neil from pull maximum protection of floors 
ing out. 

as well. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
STATION B, BOX 2008-N; LONG BEACH, CALIF .. 32.N. CLINTON ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Middle Western States 


CHAUNCEY W. BOUCHER, for fifteen 
years superintendent of schools, Val- 
paraiso, Ind., and for many years asso- 
ciated with Valparaiso University, 
died in Valparaiso on January 6. He 
was eighty-two years of age. 


C. E. CRAWFORD has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Freedom, 
Indiana. 


S. T. NEVELN, who is completing his 
thirteenth year as superintendent of 
schools at Austin, Minn., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. MR. 
NEVELN is secretary of the School 
Masters’ Rotary Club. 


FLoyD I. MCMURRAY, superintendent 
of schools, Boone County, Ind., has 
been appointed superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Indiana, succeeding 
GEORGE C. COLE, who has been named 
vice president and business manager 
of State Normal School, Terre Haute. 


Dr. HENRY J. GERLING, superintend- 
ent of schools, St. Louis, for the past 
four years, has been reelected for a 
second term of four years. DOCTOR 
GERLING has been connected with the 
St. Louis school system continuously 
for the past thirty-three years. He 
was honored with a testimonial dinner 
on January 18, which was attended by 
over thirteen hundred employees of the 
St. Louis schools. 


Dr. WALTER A. JESSUP has resigned 
as president of the University of Iowa, 
a position he has held for eighteen 
years, to accept the presidency of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, a post made vacant 
by the death of Dr. HENRY SUZZALLO 
last autumn. 


FRANK A. WELD, editor of School 
Executives Magazine, died recently in 
St. Louis. DocToR WELD, who was sev- 
enty-five years of age, had been in poor 
health since early in 1930. Before en- 
gaging in editorial work, DocToOR WELD 
served as president of State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minn., from 1899 
to 1919. 


J. F. WADDELL has been named as- 
sistant state superintendent of public 
instruction for Wisconsin, succeeding 
O. H. PLENZKE. For the past five 
years MR. WADDELL has served as state 
supervisor of high schools. 





C. F. HENDERSON, for the past ten 
years principal of the Bloomfield High 
School, Bloomfield, Ind., has _ been 
named superintendent of schools in 
that city. 


WILLIAM F. VOGEL, for the past 
eight years superintendent of schools, 
Shelbyville, Ind., has been appointed 
superintendent at Bloomington, Ind., 
to succeed RALPH N. TIREY, who re- 
signed recently to become president of 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


CHARLES E. O’CONNER has been 
named superintendent of schools, Ft. 
Loramie, Ohio, succeeding H. R. TAUB- 
KEN, who is now head of the schools 
in Shelby County, Ohio. 


FRANK V. POWELL, who was suc- 
ceeded recently as superintendent of 
schools at Platteville, Wis., by R. E. 
BALLIETTE, has been appointed a state 
supervisor of high schools for Wis- 
consin. 





Pror. E. T. PETERSON of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and a member of the 
editorial board of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS is planning to spend the first 
eight months of 1934 in Europe, where 
he will make a study of French, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian schools. 


Eastern States 


WILLIAM Y. MORRISON, headmaster 
of Central High School, Manchester, 
N.H., died recently at his home in that 
city. MR. MORRISON assumed his duties 
at Manchester in 1927. Prior to that 
he had served the school system at 
Portsmouth, N. H., for one year and 
during the preceding five years he was 
school agent for the state board of edu- 
cation. 


GEORGE R. STALEY, superintendent 
of schools at Rome, N. Y., is the new 
president of the New York State 
Teachers Association, having been 
unanimously elected. 


RICHARD ADDISON SEARING, for forty 
years secretary of the New York State 
Teachers Association, died on Decem- 
ber 20 at the age of seventy-one. MR. 
SEARING was known for the founding 
of free medical clinics for school chil- 
dren. During his secretaryship of the 
state association it grew from a few 
hundred members to more than 40,000, 
and a large part of this increase was 








generally attributed to his activity. He 
was treasurer of the association at the 
time of his death. 







MARGARET TRUMBULL CORWIN, exec- 
utive secretary of the Yale University 
Graduate School, has been named dean 
of the New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J., in which posi- 
tion she succeeds the late Mrs. MABEL 
SMITH DOUGLASS. 











LORENZO H. KNAPP, principal of the 
Senior High School, Portchester, N. Y., 
has been appointed acting superintend- 
ent of schools in that city to fill tem- 
porarily the vacancy created by the 
resignation of SILAS O. ROREM. A per- 
manent superintendent will be ap- 
pointed at a later date. 












MARY A. MAGOVERN, formerly prin- 
cipal of Public School No. 76, New 
York, died recently after a brief ill- 
ness. MISS MAGOVERN had been identi- 
fied with the New York public school 
system for half a century. 
















Dr. J. HERBERT LOW retired on Jan- 
uary 31 as principal of Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., after 
thirty-five years in the city’s school 
system. Doctor LOW was appointed 
principal of Erasmus Hall in 1917. 







































LUELLA A. PALMER, director of kin- 
dergartens in the New York City pub- 
lic schools for twelve years, died re- 
cently in New York City after a long 
illness. Miss PALMER was a former 
president of the International Kinder- 
garten Association and was the leader 
of the kindergarten section of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 





HENRY I. Nore, principal of Evan- 
der Childs High School, the Bronx, 
N. Y., died recently at his home in the 
Bronx, at the age of fifty-three. MR. 
Norrk has been associated with the 
New York City school system for more 
than thirty years. 


WILLIAM P. KELLY, for the past 
twenty years headmaster of Rutgers 
Preparatory School, New Brunswick, 
N. J., has resigned because of poor 
health. WILLIAM §S. COOK, his assist- 
ant, will serve as acting head of the 
school until MR. KELLY’s successor has 
been named. 


CHARLOTTE S. BAKER, principal of 
Miss Spence’s School on West Fifty- 
Fifth Street, New York City, who died 
more than a year ago, left an estate 
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atker Geography 


This famous series has revolutionized 
the teaching of geography. 

JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
SOUTHERN LANDS 
represent a distinctive contribution to edu- 
cational progress in that they changed the 
study of geography from the level of mem- 
orization of facts to that of reflective 

thinking at successively higher levels. 
May we send you supporting evidence and 
descriptive literature? 


SILVER W BURDETT 


WE DO ove MART 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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IT COSTS 
NO MORE 
to enjoy WILLSIE smartness 


Commencement costumes are a privilege to 





be enjoyed, not a duty. More and more 
schools each year take advantage of the added 
enjoyment of Willsie Caps, Gowns and 
Hoods. Investigate these costumes. You'll be 
pleased with the noticeably finer materials, 
the perfection of finish that comes from hand 
tailoring throughout, and the correct design 
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and fit. Individual box delivery. Address our 


nearest office. 


WILLSIE 


CAPS —GOWNS — HOODS 


Complete outfits 

—for SALE or 

RENT. Samples 
upon request. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
205 So. 10th St. - - - + = - Omaha, Nebr. 
1349 E. Milwaukee Ave. - - - Detroit, Mich. 











CHAIRS 


for The Schools of the Nation 





Write for our catalogue showing the largest and 
most complete all steel chair line in the world. 
Sold by School Supply Jobbers Everywhere. 


THE NORCOR CO., Green Bay, Wisconsin 














¢ Announcing 


8 be NEW HOLTZER-CABOT 
CORDLESS ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION PANEL FOR 
SCHOOL LABORATORIES. 


ALL VOLTAGE AND CURRENT DISTRIBU- 
TION IS ACCOMPLISHED BY SWITCHES 
AND NON-REMOVABLE SLIDING TRANS- 
FER PLUGS . .. ALL CORDS ARE ELIMI- 
NATED. IMPOSSIBLE TO GET WRONG 
CONNECTION OR REVERSE 
POLARITY. 





Write for Full Particulars 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


BOSTON 


Principal Cities 





PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
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of more than a million dollars. She 
left $2,000 to the Music School Settle- 
ment and $1,000 to the Y. W. C. A. 
The rest of her estate was divided into 
sixty parts, one part of which was left 
to the school. 


REV. Dr. PHILIP M. BIKLE, dean 
emeritus of Gettysburg College, died 
recently at his home in Gettysburg, 
Pa., after an illness of three years. He 
eighty-nine years old and had 
taught at the college for fifty years. 


was 


MINNIE OBERMEIER, formerly prin- 
cipal of Public School 102, New York 
City, has been transferred to the post 
of principal of the Andrew S. Draper 
Junior High School, succeeding MILLI- 
CENT BAUM, who is retiring. 


WALTER E. FOSTER, principal of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Evening High 
School, the Bronx, N. Y., died recently 
of heart disease. MR. FOSTER was sixty 
years of age. 


Southern States 


Dr. J. H. WALKER, for the iast twen- 
ty-five years head of Monroe A. and M. 
School, Monroe, Ga., died recently. 
When the state of Georgia discon- 
tinued the school last year, DOCTOR 
WALKER leased the property and con- 
tinued to operate the school. 


ELIZABETH GOODALL, superintendent 
of schools, Kanawha County, West 
Virginia, is the new president of the 
West Virginia State Education Asso- 
ciation. 


W. E. PHIPPS, superintendent of 
schools, North Little Rock, Ark., has 
been appointed state superintendent of 
public instruction for Arkansas. 


Western States 


WALTER R. HEPNER, superintendent 
of schools, San Diego, Calif., has been 
appointed chief of the division of sec- 
ondary education of the California 
State Department of Education. 


PROF. GEORGE C. KYTE is acting as 
dean of the school of education of the 
University of California during the ill- 
ness of DEAN W. W. KEMP. 


Canada 


Dr. GEORGE H. LOCKE recently cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
chief. librarian of the Public Library 
of Toronto. Doctor LOCKE is a former 
dean of the College of Education of 
the University of Chicago. At the 
Toronto library, he has developed a 
boys’ and girls’ house and theater, and 
is sponsoring a practical program of 
adult education. 





PWA Grants $88,000 
for New Jersey School 


A loan and grant of $88 000 has been 
awarded the board of educaticn of Lit- 
tle Silver, N. J., by the public works 
administration. It will be used for the 
construction of a school building to 
contain six classrooms and a library. 





Science and Education 
Discussed by Section 9 


An attractive program of approxi- 
mately forty papers was arranged for 
the midwinter meeting of Section Q 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Bos- 
ton, December 29 and 30. Walter F. 


Dearborn of Harvard University and 
William S. Gray of the University of 
Chicago, vice president and secretary, 
respectively, of the association, were in 
charge of the program. 

Following a custom of former years, 
there were two 


sessions devoted to 





longer and highly organized discus- 
sions and three sessions consisting 
chiefly of short (ten-minute) reports 
of current research studies. The pro- 
gram which proved most attractive 
was the opening session. The papers 
discussed various aspects of the ques- 
tion, “What are the components of 
mental ability?” This session was at- 
tended by about 150 persons. 

The following conclusions are indi- 
cated from the papers on scientific re- 
search that were presented: (1) few 
questions in education may be consid- 
ered as settled because all are still 
being attacked experimentally, and 
with divergent conclusions; (2) re- 
search in education is still being car- 
ried on vigorously in spite of the diffi- 
culties of time and money resulting 
from the depression, and (3) research- 
ers are becoming more critical both 
of their methods and their results and 
are seeking by every means in their 
power to improve, not only education, 
but the validity and effectiveness of 
their own techniques and findings. 


Research Association 
Publishes New Book 


“The Legal Basis of Education,” 
Vol. III, No. 5, of the official review 
of educational research, published by 
the American Educational Research 
Association, has just been released. It 
was prepared by the committee on the 
legal basis of education, including Wil- 
liam G. Carr, M. M. Chambers, Edwin 
S. Lide, Harlan Updegraff and New- 
ton Edwards, chairman. Dr. John S. 
Brubacher, Daniel R. Hodgson and 
Frederick Weltzin cooperated with this 
committee. Copies may be obtained 
from the N. E. A. for $1. 





Council Asks U. S. Funds 


for School Construction 


The National Council of State Su- 
perintendents and Commissioners of 
Education has addressed a petition to 
Harold L. Ickes, secretary of the in- 
terior, urging that special considera- 
tion be given to the needs of public 
education in the public works program 
to be presented at the current session 
of congress. 

The council recommends that a defi- 
nite’ allotment be set aside for a “na- 
tional school housing program” under 
the same general conditions as pertain 
to the general public works program. 
It is also recommended that a definite 
percentage of this appropriation be 
made available for building purposes 
in cities and towns under 10,000 popu- 
lation, and in rural communities. 

An appropriation of $2.50 per cap- 
ita, by states, is requested for building 
purposes and $1.25 per capita for re- 
habilitation. 





Dr. H. G. Campbell Made 


New York City Superintendent 

Dr. Harold G. Campbell has been 
made superintendent of schools in New 
York City succeeding Dr. William J. 
O’Shea. Doctor Campbell has been 
associated with the public school sys- 
tem of the city for thirty-one years. 
Following his appointment as princi- 
pal of the Flushing High School in 
1920, in which position he served for 
four years, he was elected associate 
superintendent of schools and placed 
in charge of high schools. In 1929 he 
was made deputy superintendent of 
schools. 








